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STATUE OF ROGER CONANT 


To be erected in Salem, Mass., and now on exhibition before the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 





H. H. Kitson, Sculptor 
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INVITATION. 
ISITORS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 


tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufticient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


BRONZE statue of Roger Conant, first 

governor of the Cape Ann Colony, has 
been placed in front of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, where it will remain on exhibition 
for a few months. In May it will be removed 
to Salem and placed in Washington Square. 
Roger Conant built the first house in Salem, in 
1626. His son Roger was the first white child 
born there. Conant had gone from Plymouth 
to Cape Ann in 1623, and was the first superin- 
tendent of the little colony there. He died in 
Beverly in 1679. The unveiling of the statue 
next spring will bring together a large number 
of the descendants of the old Puritan pioneer. 
The statue, a picture of which appears on the 
cover of The Companion this week, is the work 
of Mr. Henry Hudson Kitson of Quincey. 

11S year marks the centenary of the incor- 

poration of four Maine towns. Some, if 
not all of them, will celebrate the anniversary 
during the coming summer. They are Sweden, 
Freedom, Levant and St. Albans. One lies in 
the sha low of the White Mountains, another 
near the coast, the others in the far interior, and 
all of them are small towns, pleasantly situated, 
and inhabited by contented and prosperous 
people. Sweden was a part of the grant of 
land that Massachusetts gave to the survivors 
of Captain Lovewell’s band of Indian fighters, 
which defeated the Pequawkets in the famous 
battle in 1725. Freedom has one of the few 
old-time academies that have survived the ex- 
tension of the public-school system. It dates 
from 1836. Levant is distinguished by being 
the native town of the present Governor of 
Maine. St. Albans is a prosperous village of 
Somerset County, which is the home of an 
increasing number of summer visitors. 
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N the ten years of its existence, Simmons 

College of Boston has been so highly suc- 
cessful in its work of giving vocational training 
to young women and in fitting them to be 
home-makers that several other colleges have 
been established that frankly imitate its plans 
and policies. The latest of these daughters of 
Simmons is Nasson Institute, of Springvale, 
Maine, which was dedicated late in January. 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, the dean of Simmons 
College, delivered the dedicatory address. The 
trustees of the new school have been in con- 
sultation with her from the inception of their 
plans. All the teachers of Nasson Institute 
are graduates of Simmons. The new school 
does not take the name or rank of a college, 
although it has been referred to as the first 
college in Maine exclusively for women. Its 
standards are, however, so high that only 
graduates of recognized high schools and acad- 
emies are admitted to its regular courses. It 
has an entering class of twenty-three young 
women. - 


ILE winter gales off the coast, with the 

resulting shipwrecks and the work of the 
life-saving service in saving life and property, 
call attention again to the claims of the life- 
savers upon the government and the public that 
they serve. A pension system for those who 
are disabled in the service, and for the widows 
and orphans of those who lose their lives, has 
long been urged, but thus far the government 
has failed to take the necessary steps. The 
work itself demands physical strength and 
heroism of the highest type. Landsmen have 
little conception of what is required of the 
men by their ordinary duties. For example, 
in one of the January storms the men of one 
of the Massachusetts life-saving stations plowed 
their way out to a distressed vessel — the 
schooner Donna Briggs—in a sea so heavy 
that it was impossible to get their surf-boat 
away from her side again. The odds against 
them were very great. Nothing except their 
wonderful seamanship saved them. At length 
the revenue cutter Jtasca towed the schooner 
into Boston, and the men went back to their 
station. For them it was all in the day’s work. 
No human service has greater hazards. ‘The 


Secretary of the Treasury, in his latest report, 
sets forth their claim in these words: ‘*The 
achievements of this alert body of something 
like 2,000 men have placed our life - saving 
service in the front rank of humanitarian insti- 
tutions. This distinction has not been gained, 
however, without the sacrifice of health and 
even of life itself on the part of many members 
of the corps. The majority of those who become 
disabled in the discharge of duty have families, 
and few indeed have any income or means of 
livelihood after being turned out to make room 
for the sound men that the arduous work of the 
service demands. It is a serious matter that 
our government has not made adequate pro- 
vision for these incapacitated ones, many of 
whom are veterans of thirty years’ service.’’ 
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N open winter, with little or no snow, is a 


drawback to many kinds of business, and | 


is not the best thing for the grass roots, but it 
means a great saving in *‘snow bills.’? The 


Boston Elevated Railway Company has spent | 
as much as $300,000 in a single winter in| 


keeping its tracks clear of snow. 
it has spent almost nothing. 
railway companies have made similar savings. 
There is a gain not only in not having to 
remove the snow, but also in being spared the 
necessity of generating the extra power that 
is necessary when there is snow on the tracks. 
In the cities, where the snow is at once re- 
moved from the streets, and in the hundreds 
of New England towns, where one of the 
heaviest items of municipal expense is keeping 
the highways open in the long winter, there 
has thus far been almost no outlay. So when 
the boys complain of the lack of good coasting, 
they must remember that the lack of snow has 
its compensations. 
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WHERE THE RED CROSS STARTED. 
mission. I never had a mission. But I 


i have always had more work than I could 
do lying round under my feet, and I try hard 
to get it out of the way, so as to go on and do 
the next.’’ Her whole life, declare her biogra- 
phers in ‘* Heroines of Modern Progress, ’’ 
shows this to be true. Thus her work as army 
nurse, which later led to the founding of the 
Red Cross in America, was taken up largely 
by accident. F 


She was in Washington at the time of the 
riot in Baltimore, and helped tend the wounded 
soldiers. ‘The men wrote home about her, and 
one morning she awoke to find herself launched 
in a new occupation. 

That morning the postman handed her a 
great bundle of letters. She tore one open. 
The mother of one of her Bordentown pupils 
enclosed a letter to him, and begged Miss 
Barton to deliver it. She opened another. A 
girl from Oxford asked her to be sure a certain 
ailing brother did not want for medicine. She 
opened another—but before she could digest 
the fifty, an express wagon rattled up with a 

boxes and barrels—addressed to Clara 
Barton! Here was a crate of jellies from some 
family she knew, here a case of cordials from a 
sewing-circle, here a barrel of food to entice 
a bedridden soldier, or of bandages to bind up 
his wounds. All these things Miss Barton 
was asked to parcel out—some to certain des- 
ignated persons, the rest, according to her 
wisdom, wherever the nation’s men could use 


t. 

This was the second step. The next followed 
soon. Before long Miss Barton’s room, as 
well as several warerooms that she had leased, 
was overflowing with supplies. But meanwhile 
need of them abated, for the hospitals and 
commissariats had got into working order. 
Washington was no longer the place for Clara 
Barton. As she once said, she wanted *‘some- 
thing to do that no one else had thought of 


This winter | 
Other electric | 


LARA Barton once said, ‘‘I have no| 





doing. ’’ 

For some time she had assisted at the | 
wharves where the bloody and dying men, 
breught up the Potomac on transports, were 
unloaded. The poor fellows, on whom the 
mud and gore of battle were ‘baked hard like 
the shell of turtles,’’ got no relief till they | 
were lodged in the hospitals. Disgraceful! 
Clara Barton would not permit that. She 
boarded one of those transports with restora- | 
tives and food, and went down the river to 
where the sufferers were received from the 
battle-field, and tended them during the return 
voyage. But even that would not suffice. | 
Some of the victims did not reach the boat | 
until long, weary days after their misfortune. 
Miss Barton saw that much pain could be alle- | 
viated by a nurse present on the actual field of | 
battle. Here was at last ‘‘something no one | 
else had thought of doing. ’’ 

Clara Barton had never nursed behind the 
firing line. She had only taught school and 
kept books; but she believed she could also do 
this new and greater work. She took stock of 
her talents and fearlessly went ahead. 


THE VICEROY’S SARCASM. 


Y nature Li Hung Chang was endowed 
with the power of making the impertinent 
smart for their smartness. When the 
Chinese viceroy was visiting this country, an 
inquisitorial reporter asked him how many 
wives he had. 
_ **'The question did not please me,’’ he wrote 
in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ which are now being pub- 
lished in England and America, ‘*but I did 
not let him know it, for that would have been | 
a satisfaction to him that I did not wish to| 
give. And so I asked: 
‘**How many wives have you?’ 
** *None,’ he answered, quickly. 
** Good,’ I said. ‘You look as if you might 
be able to take care of just that number.’ ”’ 
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HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Compani 





will be pleased to send to any one req ing ita C: 4 


of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








124 PAGE 


POULTRY PAPER periodical, up- 


Ss 


-date; te 
all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y 





PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more 
= the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
tocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfleld stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. 
Get our great free book, “‘Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just 
the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 


PITTSFIELD POULTRY FARM CO., 18 Main St., Pittsfield, Me. 
















Strong—positive in ac- 
tion— pumps easily— 
stands firmly in pail 
— adjustable to any 
depth of pail. Keep 
a Dauglas al- 


FIGHTS 
FIRE or 
BUGS 












SPRAY PUMPS 


are adaptable to scores of 
SF uses in house, barn, garden, 
orchard. This No. 259 (““Aqua- 
pult’’) is double acting—gives 
continuous stream 50 to 60 feet 
with straight nozzle. 81 years 
at pump making make us au- 
# thorities on pump problems. 
Free Booklet describes this and 
sixteen other models with prices. 
Send forit now. Ask your dealer; 
if he has none we will supply you. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS 
Pump Makers for 81 Years 
220 William St. Middletown, Ct. 
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SHAWMUT 
RUBBERS 


Y 

7 

give double the wear Z 

Wt where the wear comes. 4 


Avoid Illness— 


Buy Them Now. 


Sold by one or more dealers in each town. 
Watch your local newspapers for our 


SHAWMUT RUBBER 


advertisements with deaiers’ names. If 
in doubt, write us and we will tell you 
where to buy Shawmut Rubbers. They 
are worth taking pains to get. 


CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 
MHCUMMllla 


YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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Tell him nothing else will suit you. 













Disks of Delight 


You can know the delights of real candy good- 
ness if you just pop into your mouth one of these. 


Necco Wafers 
sc” Hub Wafers 


Every one of the nine flavors—Wintergreen, 
Peppermint, Sassafras, Chocolate, Licorice, Clove, 
Lime, Lemon or Cinnamon—is an old favorite— 

ou’ll like them all. Necco Wafers are rolled in a 

eavy wrapper—Hub Wafers in a transparent 
wrapper—that’s the only difference between 
them. The Necco Seal of 
and deliciousness is on 
Necco Sweets—Over 500 varieties of pure, Y 
delicious candy, made in the cleanest, f 
most modern confectionery factory in . 
the country. Sold by all leading dealers. 


a | Manufactured by 
j NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO. 
; Boston, Mass. 
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Amatite Saves Paint Bills 





You never see anybody painting 
an Amatite Roof! Couldn’t paint 
it if they tried ! , 

It has a mineral surface ‘hat needs 
no painting. 

Roofs that need painting are out 
of date. A few years ago everybody 
painted their roofs as a matter of 
course, and roofings were all made 
with a smooth, skin-coated surface 
to receive the paint. 


year it will stand the brunt of the 


| weather and keep you free from 





Then came Amatite with its veal | 
mineral surface—practically a pitch 
concrete. This mineral surface is 
durable and permanent. Year after 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


New York 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 


Seattle 


Cincinnati 





leaks and trouble. 

Amatite costs much less than any 
other roofing of the same weight 
per hundred feet. It comes in rolls 


| ready to lay, with liquid cement 


for the laps and large-headed nails 


| packed in the center of each roll, so 


that there is nothing else to buy. 
Anybody can lay it. 

And remember —7¢ needs no 
painting. 
Sample and booklets free on 
request. 
COMPANY 
Boston St. Louis 

Kansas City ~ 

Corey, Ala. Ps 
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N the days between the ar- 
| rival of Colonel Crockett’s 

first letter and Sybil’s de- 
parture for Montebello, she 
had been strengthened through 
all her loneliness and the pain 
of parting from the family by 
the consciousness of her self- 
sacrifice, by the thought that she would be 
able to prove herself the worthy daughter 
of the Crawfords’ training, and that she 
was going to be of service to two old per- 
sons who needed her. 

There is always a satisfaction that goes 
with self-sacrifice; that is part of its 
reward. But gradually, as a result of 
Molly Rutherford’s amazement and deter- 
mined silence, of Captain Woollett’s strange 
expression when he heard of her visit to 
Montebello, and finally, of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s words and looks, her satisfaction 
had given place to a feeling of real uneasi- 
ness, almost of fear. All her life she had 
been fearless; the boys had helped her to 
be that. 

But this new dread was of something 

mysterious, something she could not see, 
could not touch, could not find out about. 
It was not pleasant; and when the door of 
the carriage closed, and she found herself 
embarked on the last part of her journey, 
her heart was beating fast, and for a fleet- 
ing instant she wished she might escape, 
run back to the boat and the friendly 
captain, back to ‘‘dad’’ and the dear home 
in South Wickham. 

But Sybil came of a courageous race, 
one that had helped to win the wilderness 
fur the nation, to make of it a land of 
smiling plenty and of ease and safety; a 
race that had given its sons to battle, and 
its daughters to the greater agony of wait- 
ing at home. After the first inevitable 
pangs of doubt and wonder, her courage 
returned, and she began to notice—first 
the carriage, then the country through 
which she was driving. 

The carriage was unlike any she had 
ever seen; it was old—how old she could 
not guess; but there were quaint old pic- 
tures in mother’s bound volumes of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book in which ladies in hoop- 
skirts, who held miniature parasols and 
wore low black slippers and lace veils, 
were stepping up into just such vehicles 
as this one. The carriage must date back 
to the time of the Civil War, at least. Yet 
it had been perfectly cared for and recently 
upholstered ; the livery of the colored man 
on the front seat was of an ancient cut, 
but as new as the covering of the carriage 
seat; and the horses, as she had noticed 
before she got into the carriage, were the 
handsomest she had ever seen, a perfectly 
matched pair of tall bays, with long black 
manes and flowing tails that brushed the dust 
of the road. 

It did not require much imagination to un- 
derstand, on the evidence of the carriage and 
its equipments, that the home she was going 
to was not one of poverty; she would not, 
therefore, be called upon to do much waiting 
upon the old couple who were to be her hosts. 

By the time she had come to that conclusion, 
the horses had swung between the tall stone 
posts of a gateway, and were trotting swiftly 
up a climbing, winding road through what 
seemed to Sybil a forest of oaks. She had 
never before seen such trees; their great round 
trunks were almost as large as those of the 
elms on the village street at home, and appar- 
ently all were of one size. Then through the 
glade she saw a gleam of white, and her heart 
leaped again. She was there! 

The ‘‘great house’’ of Montebello had been 
in its day one of the famous show-places of 
the rich old South. It was white, and across 
the front of it was a broad, stone-paved por- 
tico, the roof of which was supported on massive 
white pillars; beautifully carved white railings 
followed every turn and lift of roof. Behind 
the house was a grove of oaks; before it 
stretched many acres of lawn; and from all of 
the front windows could be seen the gleaming 
waters of the Chesapeake. Sybil was almost 
breathless at the unexpected beauty and gran- 
deur of it. 

There were three doors in the front of the 
house. When the carriage drew up before the 
central one, people stood there waiting for her 
—an aged negro man servant, a colored maid 
who wore a neat print dress and a snowy, 
capacious apron, and the dearest little old lady 
in the world. This is the description that 
Sybil afterward wrote to Donald: 

‘*Miss Sophia is a living miniature of a lady. 
She is tiny and very straight, with features 
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DRAWN 8Y FLORENCE STORER 


HE STOPPED SPEAKING, AND STOOD 
IF TURNED 


that must have been perfect when she was a 
girl, and she wears her white hair in puffs and 
ringlets—three little puffs on each side of her 
face, and a bigger one on the crown of her head. 
The big puff is held up by a very tall carved 
tortoise-shell comb; and from some mysterious 
place three long ringlets droop over her dear 
little thin shoulder. I am sure she wore her 
hair just that way when she went to her last 
ball ‘before the war.’ ’”’ 

When Sybil stepped down from the carriage, 
Miss Sophia fluttered forward. All her move- 
ments were quick, bird-like flutterings; her 
little hands, her head, her tripping feet never 
moved slowly. Now she was trembling with 
excitement, her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
were bright. She put her hands on Sybil’s 
arms, and looked up into her face. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, my dear!’’ she said. 
so glad you were willing to come!’’ 

Then she stood on tiptoe, and gave Sybil a 
timid, pecking little kiss on the cheek. 

‘*You are Miss Sophia,’’ Sybil said, ‘‘and I 
am Sybil. ’’ 

Miss Sophia looked up at her quickly, tim- 
idly, and then as quickly over her shoulder, as 
if she had feared some one might hear. 

‘*Sybil!’’ she said. ‘‘You are Sybil? Your | 
name is—Sybil?’’ 

Sybil could not restrain a smile. 
yes,’’ she said. 
know !’’ 


“T am 


Little Miss Sophia was nervously clasping | 


and unclasping her hands. She looked up 
again into Sybil’s face, and laughed. 
**Yes, yes, of course, my dear!’’ she said, | 


almost apologetically. ‘*I—I think that Cousin | 
Robert forgot to mention your name. And it | 
is—Sybil?’’ 


Miss Sophia had a quaint little way of put- 
ting her head on one side when she asked a 
question. 

Sybil laughed; she wanted to take the dear 





‘“*Why, 
**T am Sybil Crawford, you | 





FOR A MOMENT AS MOTIONLESS AS 
TO STONE. 


here in broad daylight, with the sun gleaming 
on the marble flags of the Montebello portico 


timid as she seemed. 


as completely as if they had been dreams. 

With a start, Miss Sophia seemed to remem- 
ber her duties as hostess. ‘*You have come a 
very long way, my dear,’’ she said, as if she 
were greatly impressed with the magnitude 
of Sybil’s journey. Sybil soon found out 
that little Miss Sophia was impressed with 
everything that lay beyond her own experi- 
ence. : 

‘*You have come a very long way!’’ Miss 
Sophia continued, again clasping her little 
hands in front of her. ‘‘And all to keep two 
old people company! Oh, I was so glad—so 
very glad when brother asked Cousin Robert 
to let you visit us! We have not had a visitor 
for — 





the words had again alarmed her, and once 
more she looked over her shoulder, as if she 








Then she stopped; evidently the sound of | 


very bad; but he will give 
himself the pleasure of seeing 
you at supper. And I will take 
you to your room—to rest. ’’ 

Sybil smiled, and followed 
Miss Sophia into the hall, 
which, like the portico, was 
paved with squares of white 
stone and appeared cold and unhomelike. 
It had a high, arched ceiling, enormous 
doors and windows, and bookcases built 
into the walls; the books were all securely 
closed behind glass doors. A broad stair- 
case went up from one side of the hall, 
and the colored maid was already mount- 
ing the steps with Sybil’s bag. Miss Sophia 
followed. 

When they were half-way up, Sybil was 
startled by a loud, stentorian call that came 
from one of the rooms below and sounded 
through the house. It was a roar that 
seemed completely to fill every inch of 
space, to make the very air tremble, and 
to echo and reécho from every corner. The 
syllables that floated forth on that mighty 
current of sound were: 

**So—phi—a !’’ 

Miss Sophia stopped, wavered, trembled 
—and turned. Her little hands were clasp- 
ing and unclasping nervously and her curls 
shaking. 

‘*O dear, O dear! I think perhaps 
brother must want me!’’ she said. 

With no further explanation, she tripped 
down-stairs as quickly as a child, and 
trotted across the hall in the direction 
from which the sound had come. 

There was nothing to do except follow 
the maid, who with a frightened air was 
standing at the top of the stairs. Sybil 
longed to question her, but felt that she 
could not do that. As the woman opened 
the door of a bedroom, she merely re- 
marked: 

‘*Colonel sure has got de gout rale bad. ’’ 

It occurred to Sybil that the colonel had 
something more than the gout, something 
in the way of temper! She was beginning 
to wonder if the old gentleman’s peculiar- 
ities might not have had something to do 
with the way in which Molly and the 
captain, and even Mr. Rutherford, had 
looked at her when they heard she was 
going to visit him. Her reception had 
been strange enough, and she laughed a 
little to herself when she remembered her 
idea that she would have to take care of 
these old people, perhaps wait upon them— 
the owners of such an estate as Montebello! 

Whatever she had come to, it was not 
poverty. She wondered why the colonel 
had invited one of the young Crawfords 
when he could surely have had the com- 
pany of any one in the neighborhood. 


little old lady in her arms and give her a reas- | There must be plenty of young people in. the 
suring hug, although it seemed absurd that| many houses she had seen from the boat. 
| Why had he not invited some of them, instead 
and people all about, she should really be as | chusetts ? 
Insensibly Sybil’s own 
fears and doubts and misgivings had vanished | 


of an unknown ‘‘female’’ relative from Massa- 


While Sybil was puzzling over this and taking 
the things out of her suit case, there came a 
timid knock at the door, and Miss Sophia 
spoke her name. 

Sybil ran to open the door. ‘‘I was hoping 
you would come,’’ she said. ‘‘This is the 
most beautiful bedroom I ever saw, Miss 
Sophia, and the view of the bay from my 
window is lovely, perfectly lovely !’’ 

Miss Sophia’s cheeks were slightly flushed, 
but evidently she was not going to refer to her 
brother’s stentorian call. 

‘*T am so glad that you like your room, my 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘And I think you should 
call me Cousin Sophia—we are cousins, you 
know. ’’ 

Sybil felt suddenly that perhaps she ought 
to tell of her merely adoptive relationship; 
but instead she bent and kissed the flushed, 
sweet little old face. 


**Cousin Sophia! Oh, I shall feel more at 


was afraid of some one who might be listen- | home if I may call you that!’’ 


ing. 

| ‘*But you must be very tired, my dear,’’ 
she went on, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘and I 
must take you up to your room to rest. I 
know all young ladies like to rest.’’ 

Sybil followed her, and laughed. ‘‘Oh, no, 
indeed, Miss Sophia,’’ she said. ‘*We do not 
like to rest when we have just come to a place. 
We want to get acquainted first. ’’ 

Then Miss Sophia turned in the doorway; 
she seemed somewhat distressed. 





‘* Acquainted | 


—oh, yes, my dear, I hope we shall be very | 
well acquainted, very well indeed! And brother | thought it would do.’’ 


| hopes so, too, and is so very sorry that his | 


| gout is bad to-day. 
; to meet you if his gout had not been so very, 


He would have come out | have a young girl in the house!’’ 





Mrs. Crawford had folded in the bottom of 
Sybil’s suit case a simple white crape dress. 
Miss Sophia hovered over everything that 
Sybil took out,.and examined each article with 
the frank interest of a child. The little white 
dress especially attracted her. She clasped her 
hands ecstatically. 

**Oh, my dear, will you wear this to-night ?’’ 
she begged. 

Sybil smiled as she lifted it up and put it 


over her head. 
*“T was going to,’’ she said. ‘Mother 
‘*Oh, it is going to be so very, very nice to 
Miss Sophia 


looked behind her in her nervous little way. 
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““It—it has sometimes been—just a little bit—| 
lonely, my dear!’’ she whispered. 

‘*But there are young people in the neigh- 
borhood, are there not?’’ Sybil asked, as she 
fastened her belt. ‘‘I met a delightful girl | 
coming down on the boat who lives quite near 
—Molly Rutherford. ’”’ 

She was totally unprepared for the immediate | 
change in Miss Sophia; the brightness van- | 
ished at once from her eager little face, and 
her little hands began clasping and unclasping 
and nervously twisting over each other. Sybil | 
turned from her mirror, and was about to ask | 
what she had said that was alarming, when 
once more through the house came that mighty 
roar. It seemed to rise from the very founda- 
tions, to fill every corner, to echo and reécho 
through room and corridor. 

**So—phi—a!”’ 

Miss Sophia turned and scuttled from the 
room; Sybil heard her little feet pattering 
down the hall, down the uncarpeted stairway, | 
and her voice calling: 

‘‘T am coming, brother! I am coming! O| 
dear, O dear! Yes, brother, I am coming!’’ 
while the roars continued until a door below 
opened and closed. 

Sybil sat down on the side of her bed and 
laughed. It was all too ludicrous for words. 
She was tired and hungry, and nervously ex- 
cited from the varied experiences of the day. 
She had expected to come to a house perhaps 
of poverty, certainly to one where her services 
would be needed by the two old and lonely 
people who had sent their call northward over 
so many miles; instead, she was'in the finest | 
bedroom she had ever seen, in a house that | 
would make half a dozen of ‘‘home’’; a timid | 
yet sprightly little old lady and an unseen, 
roaring lion were her hosts, and there were | 
servants everywhere, and evidences of wealth 
and comfort all about. Again she wondered | 
why she was there, when, merely by inviting | 
them, the colonel could have had the compan- 
ionship of dozens of young people from the 
near-by places. 

‘‘But perhaps he roars at them, and they 
will not come,’’ she said to herself; and 
almost hysterically she buried her head in| 
the ruffied pillow and laughed until she was 
near to tears. 

Then she jumped up; a muffled gong was | 
soanding from the hall below. ‘‘Gracious! | 
Perhaps that’s for supper, and I’m not half- | 
ready !’’ 

Her scramble reminded her of many a morn- | 
ing at home, and a great lump of homesickness | 
was in her throat as she descended the broad | 
stairway to the hall. A mahogany door at one 
- side was open, but all she could see of the | 
room was a tall, leather-covered screen. There 
was no doubt of its being the dining-room, | 
however, for from within came the sound of 
a man’s voice—the voice of the roars—berating | 
first some one named Shem; then some one 
named Jinny; then, and most frequently, 
Sophia. 

For a moment Sybil waited outside the door; 
she hardly knew whether or not she was 
expected, and, indeed, she hardly dared to go | 
in. Then she heard Miss Sophia’s voice in | 
gentle protest: | 

‘*O brother, it is the very same coffee! I 
ordered the very —’’ 

Something—doubtless a fist—thumped on the 
table, and the roaring voice thundered, ‘‘It is 
not! It is not coffee at all! It’s beans, or | 
chicory, or anything, but 
Never was coffee! Never will be coffee! Take | 
the stuff away—you Shem, what you stand- | 
ing there like a log of wood for? Hey? You} 
Jinny!’’ 7s! 

And again from Miss Sophia, as something | 
fell to the floor and broke, ‘‘O brother, I 
ordered the very same —’’ 

Sybil raised her head and pressed her lips 
very closely together. 

‘*T know what’s the matter with him! ’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘He’s in just the sort of 
temper a child is in when it bangs its head 
against the floor. He’s roaring and raging 
just to hear himself, and just to see people 
jump round. He is not going to make me | 
jump. J know what he needs! He needs | 
just what any spoiled child needs, a firm— | 
personal—touch. ’’ 

Then she laughed at the absurdity of the | 
thought. She could not very well chastise this | 
unknown lion of a colonel! ‘But I can deal 
with him just the same,’’ she said, with a 
little nod of confidence, and went into the 
dining-room. 

Miss Sophia sat at the end of the broad, 
gleaming mahogany table; she faced the door, | 
and was well entrenched behind a formidable 
array of silver urn and coffee-pot, and various 
bowls and pitchers of silver, all set upon a 
large oval tray. Sybil wrote Donald afterward 
that at times Miss Sophia doubtless needed all | 
the barriers she could erect. 

A many-branched silver candelabrum, with | 
lighted candles, was in the middle of the table. | 
This was without a cloth, but it was well- | 
covered with dishes. | 

‘Three or four kinds of preserves and four | 
kinds of hot breads, Don,’’ she wrote after- 
ward. 
it? And I know a sophomore or two who | 
would not altogether despise it!’’ 

But the center of interest in the room, the 





|in, come in! 
| infirmity has prevented my wel- 


still hung back, he repeated, ‘‘ Come 


support and got to his feet. 


| bowl. 


| and at last stood before him. 


it’s not coffee! | and he saw her face for the first 


person who, by voice and gesture, was hold- 


| ing the attention of the two colored servants 
jand of the trembling, fidgeting little lady 
| opposite him, was seated with his back to the | 


| door, well protected from the draft by the 
| leather screen. 

‘*He is a very handsome old gentleman,’’ 
Sybil wrote to Donald, ‘‘with rather long and 
curling white hair, and a smoothly shaven 


| face that is nice and pink when it is not red 


with fury. His eyes look at you from so far 


back under his terribly tierce white eyebrows | Shem grinned and jumped toward the pantry, 
that you cannot tell what color they are; there | and Jinny drew out the chair at Sybil’s place. 
seems to be just a brightness there, like the | The colonel’s color began to come back, and 
flash on that old sword that dad brings out on | he held out his hand again. 


the Nineteenth of April and Fourth of July. 
His manners are perfectly shocking and dread- 


ful, and perfectly courtly and charming; and | 


he seems to be having just as good a time—or 
just as bad—when he is pounding the table 
and roaring as when he is as smiling and 
gracious as a prince. I keep thinking how 
much better off he would be, if he could be 
punished in the good old way dad used to 
punish you boys when nothing else would do! 
Well, I cannot do that, of course, no matter 
how much the old dear needs it, but I have 
had some experience in handling boys, as 
you will admit, Don, and when he behaves 
like a bad boy, I think I shall know what to 
do.’’ 

But when the colonel heard his young guest 
come into the room, or else was made aware 
of her being there by Miss Sophia’s look of 
| relief and welcome and her gently reproving 
| murmur of ‘‘Brother! O brother!’’ the roars 
subsided, the pounding ceased, and where there 
| had been storm, a beautiful calm prevailed! 
His guest had come, and gout or no gout, 
supper or no supper, cost what it might of 


| pain and inconvenience, the colonel was going 


to welcome her properly. 

Sybil lingered behind him, out of his sight, 
and the old gentleman spoke: 
‘*Ah, my dear young lady, come 
I regret that my 


coming you before, but the welcome 
is none the Jess sincere and hearty 
for the delay.’’ Then as Sybil 


in, my dear!’’ 

All the while the old gentleman 
was struggling to rise; he lifted 
himself up slowly and gently by 
| the arms of his high-backed chair, 
and waving away Shem’s proffered 
}arm, leaned against the table for 


‘Come in, my dear!’’ said Miss 
Sophia, peeping between"the enor- 
mous hot-water urn and the sugar- 
**Come in!’? 

Sybil walked the few yards to 
the table, round the colonel’s chair, 


The effort of rising, and doubtless 
the exercise of roaring, had made 
the old gentleman’s face a deep, 
rich crimson. He turned to Sybil 
with a little formal, old-fashioned 
bow, and held out his hand. ‘‘It 
was very good of you to come to 
keep two old people company, ’’ he 
said, as she advanced. 

When at last she came out of the 
shadows into the full candle-light 


time, he stopped speaking, and 
stood for a moment as motionless 
as if turned to stone; then his out- 
stretched arm fell, his hand struck 
the edge of the table without his 


| being aware of it, and slowly, very 
| slowly, 


the deep color receded 
from his face, and left it white, 


| terrifyingly white, with strange shadows cast 


upon it by the flickering candles. The old 
negro sprang forward, and little Miss Sophia 


| rose, frightened, from behind her entrench- 


ments; Sybil stood speechless and motionless 
with fright, staring at the paling face before 
her. 

At last, after what seemed an age of time, 
but was probably no more than a minute, the 
colonel drew a deep breath, leaned suddenly 
forward across the corner of the table, toward 
her, and gasped out the name: 

**Sybilla!’’ 

With the relief of hearing her own name, 


| instead of some unknown, unimaginable horror, 
| Sybil felt the blood returning to her face in a 
| wave of color. 


She smiled. 

‘*‘Why, yes, Colonel Crockett, I am Sybilla! 
Sybil Crawford, you know!’’ 

While Miss Sophia and Shem and Jinny 
remained transfixed with amazement and 
fright, and the colonel still leaned toward her 
with the look of one seeing a vision, she gave 


| a little laugh. Anything to break the tension 


of the curious situation ! 


‘*T suppose dad forgot to tell you which of | 


us was coming, ’’ she said. 
because I am the oldest. ’’ 

Then, as the colonel still looked at her in 
| that strange way, she cried out, ‘‘Oh, what is 


**T came, .you see, 


everybody ?’’ 
At last the colonel moved.  ‘‘Sybilla!’’ he | 
said again, in a low tone of wonder. 





| illa,’’ he said, kindly, 
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Sybil’s endurance and patience were at an ) | But Sybil was not to be so easily appeased. 
end. Suddenly she wanted to slap the old | ‘*Cousin Sophia didn’t take me for a ghost!’’ 
gentleman, or to shake him; instead, she | she said, sharply. 
stamped her foot. and shook her head directly | Perhaps she was not altogether unreasonable 
at him. She never realized until hours later in being angry at such a remarkable reception ; 
how inexpressibly rude she had been. |all day long every one had been exclaiming 

‘Yes, Sybilla! Sybilla! Sybilla! Sybilla! | ‘‘Sybilla!’? and gasping. No, she was not 
There!’’ she cried. | unreasonable at all—as she argued it out later 

It was a shocking little exhibition of temper, | in her letter to Donald. 
but the atmosphere seemed suddenly to clear. The colonel smiled. ‘‘Ah, not a ghost, my 
Miss Sophia sat down and laughed nervously, | child, but a vision. A vision we are not accus- 
‘tomed to at Montebello, a vision of youth—a 

vision of youth !’’ 
’ He sank back in his chair, and waved her 
to her own place at the table. ‘‘I think we 
have been needing you here for a long time, 
my dear,’’ he added, and for the remainder 
of the meal there was no more roaring. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


He was actually smiling. ‘‘My dear Syb- 
‘vou must forgive an 
old man who is heartily ashamed of his nerves! 
Why, I might have been Sophia there!’’ 


CARRYING HOME <9 


“9 ), GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
“y George Edson Vernie * <*——* 


HEN I was traveling on a 

school train, giving talks and 

lectures on dairying, orchard- 
ing and farm crops, I had an interest- 
ing experience in Aroostook County, 
Maine. 








with moss and battened close on the 
outside with broad cedar strips. 

Indoors there were many odd house- 
hold utensils—curious old pots, pans 
and tinware brought from Sweden, 
hand-painted Swedish crockery, and 

Aroostook County is larger than all several quaint old pieces of furniture, 
Massachusetts. It has a varied popu- among which were a homely little 
lation—Swedes, Norwegians, French-Canadi- | crib for children and a curiously carved arm- 
ans, besides Americans. In some hamlets I | | chair. The chair had belonged to the grand- 
found that French was the only language | father of the family, eighty years old. When 
spoken or understood. North of the Aroos-| they talked of emigrating to Maine, the old 
took River the people of several townships are man had stubbornly refused to go unless his 
almost exclusively Swedish emigrants. When | armchair for the chimney-corner was taken. It 
was what the Swedes call a Gus- 
tavus Adolphus chair; the two 
high posts of the back terminated 
in small carved heads that repre- 
sented the great national hero of 
Sweden. 

To be transported, the old chair 
had to be taken apart; but it was 
put together again after it reached 
Maine; and the old man lived to 
sit in it for three years by the fire- 
side of the new farmhouse. 

His son and daughter, however, 
set little store by the old chair, 
and their children were so far 
Americanized as to put it away 
in a back room, and install a new 
rocking-chair from Bangor in its 
place. 

The Gustavus Adolphus chair 
was brought out at supper that 
night; and the moment I saw it, I 
thought of the delight that it would 
give to Doris, my wife. She is a 
confirmed hunter of old furniture 
and old crockery. 

After supper, therefore,—a real 
Swedish supper with oatmeal cakes 
and curds, —I asked if they would 
sell the chair. 

‘*Ya,’’ the young man replied, 
indifferently ; and when I offered 
three dollars for it, he said ‘‘ya’’ 
again. 

I also got from the young house- 
wife two plates, two cups and 
saucers and a nappy of quaint 
blue Swedish ware. 

As it was fully five miles from 
the Hudstroéms’ back to the rail- 
road, one of my associate lecturers, 
young Professor Bingham, had 
promised to drive out for me with 
a buckboard. He failed to make his appear- 
ance, however, and the young Swede, after 
milking his two cows, offered to yoke them— 
he had no horse—and haul the chair to the 
station for me. But I had seen those cows at 
work, plowing; their rate of progress appeared 
to be about two miles an hour. It occurred to 
me that I could carry the chair, bottom up, 
on my head, and walk to the train in half the 
time that the cows would require. I found 
that by making a pad of my pocket-handker- 
chief for the top of my head, I could carry the 
chair without discomfort. So we packed the 
blue crockery with oat chaff in a basket, and 
then tied the basket between the chair-legs on 
what had been the under side—which of course 
would be uppermost when I put the chair on 
my head. 

Thus I set off—with ‘‘Gustavus Adolphus’’ 
bottom up on my head, and the crockery on top 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The carved posts 





SHE KNEW I HAD HER CUBS. 


I spoke in English I sometimes had difficulty | 
in making the older settlers understand. In 
such cases, however, the boys and girls usually 
came to the rescue as translators; they knew 
English far better than their fathers and 
mothers did. 

Aroostook is a potato empire. On its new, 
dark, loamy soil the great tuber grows to per- 
fection; Aroostook produces not the watery, 
soggy potatoes of old soils, but large, mealy, 
delicious potatoes, three hundred bushels or 
more to the acre. And they go to all parts of 
the world. 

But even as far north as Aroostook and the 
latitude of Quebec, certain hardy kinds of 
apples and plums do well—for example, the 
famous Orleans plum from the Isle of Orleans, 
below Quebec. My efforts with the school 
train were those of a fruit and orchard mis- 
sionary for this new region. 

One warm June day I arrived at the farm- 
house of some Swedish people, named Hud- | reached down below my waist. 
stroém, and passed most of an afternoon For half a mile I strode on rapidly; then the 
pointing out a good situation for an orchard, | weight grew irksome; my arms ached; the top 
and advising them in regard to caring for it. | of my head ached, too, and wherever I saw a 

They were born in this country; but the| comfortable-looking black stump that was high 
farmhouse had been built by their parents, | enough, I stopped and put the chair on it, and 
who had emigrated from Sweden in 1871, and | rested. 
who had died ten-or twelve years ago. The! On one of these halts I heard an odd, high- 
house was a quaint, strong structure of spruce | | pitched, whining noise, not unlike the whining 





‘*Wouldn’t Hallam and the girls enjoy | there in my name that seems so remarkable to | logs, built to withstand long, cold winters; the | of small puppies. The sounds came from the 


ground floors were double and were tamped | half-open ‘‘slashes’’ to the left, where lumber 
with dry earth, the ceilings were of tightly | had been cut off. It was such a continuous, 
matched boards, and the walls were chinked | insistent noise that it roused my curiosity. I 
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left the chair and basket against the stump 
and went to see what made it. 


I soon came upon two little brown creatures | 
At first I} 


in the hollow of & cradle knoll. 
thought they were little pigs; I saw they 
weren’t puppies. But they were not quite 
like pigs, either, and then I guessed that they 
wére bear cubs, little ones not many weeks 
old. Bear cubs are born very small, not much 
larger than rats; probably these did not weigh 
more than two pounds apiece. Evidently they 
were whining for their mother. 

What a shout my three boys would give, I 
thought, if I could take those cubs home with 
me from Aroostook! With the chair and the 
blue Swedish crockery for Doris, and the little 
bears for the youngsters, the family cup of 
happiness would overfiow. 

I was wearing a blue serge sack coat. I 
took it off, cut a slit in the lining between the | 
shoulders, snatched up first one little sniveler, 
and then the other, and shoved them through 
the slit into the back of my coat. Then I tied | 
the two arms round my neck, took up the chair 
and basket, and hastened on. 

I must have presented a queer appearance, 
but I was too much elated over my capture 
to think of that. For some distance I turned 
round frequently, chair and all, for a good 
look behind; I feared lest the mother bear 
might come after me. The offspring were 
whining continuously. 

I strode on fast, and soon covered a mile or 
more. The road entered cleared potato lands, 
with a brook on one side, and what looked 
like a large potato storehouse farther along 
the road. I had not turned to look behind 
me for some time, but now I cast a backward 
glance. 

To my utter discomfiture, I saw a large 
bear behind me, so close that it stopped when 
I stopped, and stood looking me in the face! 

The animal had not growled, nor had I 
heard its footsteps above the snivelings of the 
cubs. It stood looking at me with the most 
imploring, concerned expression I ever saw 
on the visage of a beast. What sort of strange | 
monster the poor old creature thought I was, 
with that chair on my head, can only be | 
guessed. She knew I had her cubs, for she} 
heard them calling her. Apparently she did 
not dare to attack me for fear of hurting them 
—or else she did not want to enrage me, or stir 
me up to doing anything rash. She stood and 
looked unutterable things. If ever a mother’s 
countenance expressed anxiety and concern, 
that bear’s did. Her eyes seemed to plead 
with me not to hurt her babies, but to give 
them back to her! 

When I saw the bear my first thought was 
that I should have to fight for my life and 
wield Gustavus Adolphus in self-defense; 
but 1 soon perceived that the animal would 
not attack me so long as I had possession of 
her cubs, and I began to think how I could 
outwit her. When I took a step, she followed ; 
she did not mean to let me move away with 
her children. 

It occurred to me that possibly I might get 
inside the old potato storehouse, where I 
should be secure against attack. So, with that 
end in view, I faced the bear, and began, step 
by step, to back away toward the building. 

By the time I was within fifty yards of it, 
however, the old bear divined my purpose. 
Suddenly she growled, frothed at the mouth, 
and began to make short rushes forward. I 
took the last few backward steps to the store- 
house at a fast pace. 

The large swinging door in the side toward 
the road was ajar; obviously the old building 
was empty. With a hasty glance over my 
shoulder, I pushed the door farther open, and 
backed in. 

At the prospect of losing her cubs, the bear 
became furious. She lunged forward into the 
doorway. I jumped back so 
that I might slam the door to, 
but I was hardly on the floor 
inside when something gave 
way underfoot, and down I 
went, chair, cubs and all, and 
brought up in mud and water 
six or seven feet below ! 

I had inadvertently stepped 
upon the loose scuttle of a 
potato cellar, built for winter 
storage. The scuttle had tipped 
under my weight, and had 
fallen through the hole with 
me. I landed sprawling, lost 
the chair off my head, and 
heard the crockery smash. 
Some light found its way 
through the cracks of the floor, 
and up at the hole I could see the bear glaring | 
down; the cubs at my back were making the 
place resound. 

Although I was somewhat shaken up, I was 
not much hurt. I lighted matches and peered 
round, but could see no way out of the cellar | 
except by the scuttle-hole overhead. I decided | 
that I should have to make my peace with the | 
old bear by tossing the cubs up to her. But | 
even that would not improve matters much, 
for the storehouse door had swung to. The 
bear could not get out, if she wished to, and 
she might attack me when I tried to climb out 
of the cellar. 
The place smelled of decayed potatoes. I 
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did not like the situation at all. 


sill at the back of the cellar. 


the place. 


board. 
sill, and I did not accomplish much. 


wheels in the road outside. 
passing. 
my lungs, and kept on shouting. 
ceased suddenly; the team had pulled up. A 
moment later I heard the door being pushed | 
| open, and then some one shouted, ‘‘What’s the 
trouble here?’’ 


Some one was 





While I was thus employed, however, I heard | 
the heat of a horse’s hoofs and the rattle of | 


| sight of the bear—for I heard an exclamation, | 
the door slammed, and there was excited con- | but the blue crockery was smashed to bits. 


| versation outside. 


As my eyes 
grew accustomed to the obscurity, I saw a/| asked if I was hurt. I had no time to reply. | brainless servant. 
little gleam of light that came in under the | The bear, wild with anxiety, distracted by | man is the servant of the machine; 
It occurred to| the voices outside and by my shouts below, | probably never be so in pottery. 
me that I might possibly dig my way out of | suddenly turned tail first, and with loud 
rakings of her nails, dropped into the cellar | any wood or metal could be. 


I was quite sure that one voice was Professor | most cherished possessions ; 
Bingham’s. Again I shouted, ‘‘Help! Help!’’ | she laments the loss of that old blue crockery. 


CLAY IN THE HANDS G=ste}-2S 
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The door was opened a crack, and a voice|clay. Machinery helps them, but merely as a 


I unslung the coat from about my neck, and | and pounced on my coat and the cubs. 
laid it down with the cubs in it; then I felt | 
my way to the chink and tried to enlarge it | bay with the piece of board in my hands. 
by scraping away the earth with a piece of | The coat enraged the bear. 
But there were stones beneath the | she frothed, and tore at it savagely. 
she freed her cubs, and hustled them to the 


I backed off as far as possible, and stood at | 


For some moments 
At last 


farthest dark corner of the cellar. 
By that time Professor “Bingham had ven- 
tured to approach the scuttle-hole ;-he reached 


I shouted ‘‘Help!’’ at the top of | downa helping hand, and helped me to clamber | 
The rattle | 


out. With him was a driver; both men were 


a good deal astonished as well as amused at | 


my appearance, when I emerged from the 
| cellar. The more they learned of my adven- 


Then evidently he caught | ture, the more jocular they grew. 


We hauled up the strong old chair, unbroken ; 


Gustavus Adolphus is now one of Doris’s 
but occasionally 


OF THE POTTER 
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LTHOUGH the world, when 
it takes any interest at all in 
the Five Towns, identifies the 








district with clay, I do not think 
that I have ever seen Five Towns 





children playing at being potters. 





At the period when local history 
begins, earthen vessels were being 











made in the Five Towns, and cer- 
tainly there is an unbroken record 
of at least twelve hundred years 
of pottery manufacture down there ; 
it is equally certain that I myself 
have the clay in my blood, for my 
| grandfather had the reputation of 
| unsurpassed skill as a ‘‘turner,’’ 
and scores of my forbears must, 
like him, have earned a living by 
the actual handling of clay. Yet 
I never felt any curiosity concern- 
ing the great staple industry— 
surely one of the oldest of man’s 
crafts !—until I was twenty-nine 
or thirty, when I wanted some 
information about it for a novel. 
The fact is that half the people 
of the Five Towns have no knowl- 
edge of the industry, and are quite 
content in their ignorance. The 
industry goes on behind the long, 








merable manufactories, and the ignorant half 
pass up and down the facades of those build- 
ings, and let the matter go at that! 


BEHIND THE MYSTERIOUS WALLS. 


HEY see neither the raw clay, which is 
7 brought by sea and canals from afar off, 
nor the finished articles, which leave the 
works hidden in straw-stuffed crates. And if 
you want to buy a plate or a cup and saucer, 
there is positively no worse-equipped place in 
| the civilized world. The crockery shops of 
the Five Towns are very 
few and astoundingly bad. 
This is no doubt human. 
But when at last I did put 





ing and comprehending a 
modern earthenware manu- 
factory,—it belonged to one 
of my uncles, and he was very 
proud of his new machinery, 
—the gateway of romance 
was opened to me. I saw, 
as it were, in a sudden revela- 
tion what a wonderful, tick- 
lish, sensitive, capricious, 
baffling, unreasonable sub- 
stance is clay. I could appre- 
ciate why its behavior under 
handling had puzzled a whole 
province for a dozen centuries and more, and 
still puzzles. 

In my uncle’s manufactory some two hun- 


BENNETT. 


| dred individuals spend their lives in trying to 
| get the better of clay, with or without the aid 


of machinery. The machinery, in my opinion, 
despite my relative’s pride in it, was not essen- 
| tially very important; it only bullied the clay 
| by physical foree, or divided it into mathemati- 


| cally equal quantities, or shaped it into certain 


simple forms; the machinery was pretentious 
and blustering; it never helped in a real diffi- 
culty. 

In an earthenware manufactory they have 


| after twelve centuries thoroughly learned one 








| of machines, in the hope that the product will | 


myself to the trouble of visit- | 





A POTTER AT WORK. 


many-windowed, mysterious walls of innu- | lesson, namely, that clay is a living thing, and | 


therefore enigmatic. Indeed, it presents so | 
many enigmas that the potters have had to) 
divide their forees and attack the creature by | 
instalments. A plate may appear to you to be 
a ridiculously simple articie; and you think 
that if you had to make it you would just dig | 
up the right sort of clay, fashion it, and then | 
burn it. But the right sort of clay does not | 
naturally exist. The basis of every earthen- | 
ware manufactory is a workshop where bearded | 
and reverend men thoughtfully examine sev- 


| eral different natural sorts of clay, and cause 


them to be mixed together by the brute force | 
be white and serviceable. 
they have grown gray in the vain study of 
bits of their mother earth, which still not seldom 
play them tricks. And they are the descend- 
ants of similar men. And by their side you | 
will see a youth or two, watching them and 
helping and picking up notions of the exceed- 
ing ‘‘plaguiness’”’ of clay. And the hair of | 
these youths, too, will turn, and the clay will 
still be inventing new problems for them. 

These men have naught to do with the 
shaping of clay. They would be capable of | 
looking at a plate and saying, ‘‘What is this? 
I have never seen such 


These men are gray ; | 


| be twelve hundred years old in skill. 
| away and then look back, and lo! what was a 


| there the mug is, 


| & plate. 
| any rate, it has to be glazed; 
through the ordeal of fire at least once more— 


| intractableness and its unforeseeableness. 


In many manufactures the 
it will 
The fingers 
of these men and boys are finer tools than 
See the boy pull 
off a piece of clay from the big lump and roll 
it; watch his fingers—that boy’s fingers might 
Look 


hunch of clay is a little plate, and there is 
no clay left over; the boy had pulled off pre- 


| cisely the right quantity of clay for a vessel 


whose dimensions had to conform precisely to 


a pattern. 
S it with a healing touch, and pushing it 
aside. See the man near by making a 
mug with his fingers over a revolving table: 
the mug grows like a flower; the man seems to 
be drawing it upward by magic out of the 
table; the table comes to a standstill—and 
perfect! See the minor 
workers carrying off these soft and fragile 
vessels with apparent casualness. If you or I 
touched one of them, the result would be ruin 
These people, however, understand clay—as 
well as clay can be understood—in that par- 
ticular stage of its career. Their sympathy 
with clay shaped but unfired is the slow result 
of all those centuries. But their sympathy 
goes no farther than that. The idiosyncrasies 
of clay under fire are beyond their ken. 

And we come back to yet another set of 
students of clay, the men who imprison the 
clay—now in the form of vessels, but entirely 
useless as such—in a vast fiery inferno, the 
men who victimize clay, who change clay so 
effectually that it can by no chemical process 
ever be changed back again to its original state. 
These men are more mystically priest-like than 
the others. They often work at night. Once 
a job is begun, they never under any consid- 
eration leave it till it is finished. A single 
indiscretion, and thousands of dollars’ worth 
of molded clay may be rendered futile and 
valueless. 

And they themselves do not know what is 
going on in the inferno which they have cre- 
ated. They can only hope that the clay under 
the ordeal of fire is not behaving too obstreper- 
ously, for it is obvious that they may not enter 
their own inferno to see how affairs are moving. 
They have to guess. They are very good 
guessers. They have been guessing since 
before the Norman Conquest of England. But 
a guess remains a guess. And when they let 
the fire die down, their pessimism or their 
optimism asserts itself, and during the cooling 
period torments or enheartens them. The 
cooling period is long,—nearly a couple of 
days, —and even then the ovens are so hot that 
you or I could not enter them without faint- 
ing. 

But the potter, stripped to the waist, enters 
nonchalantly the ghostly interior lined and 
piled with pale, martyred vessels, and car- 
ries them out in parcels; and at last, in the 
light of day, the experts can regard the clay 
and decide whether it has beaten them again. 
‘It always does beat them to a certain extent. 
What is this yellow stain on this teapot? 
Nobody can tell. A caprice of the clay, the 
clay’s freakish protest against fire. Sometimes 
a whole ovenful of stuff is damaged, sometimes 
only a small percentage; but never, never does 
the entire consignment of clay behave as it 
was expected to behave and as it ought to 
behave. 


THE ORDEAL OF FIRE. 


EE the man gazing at the plate, caressing 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


ND even now your simple, easy-looking 
plate is far from achieved. It looks rather 
more like a whitewashed dog-biscuit than 

It generally has to be decorated; at 

and it has to go 


perhaps twice more. And each further process 
is a new opportunity for the clay to prove its 
And 
each further process is presided over by life- 
long students of just that particular part of 


| the clay’s evolution. 


Even the packer, sitting among straw, and 
wrapping up each piece separately and pro- 


| tecting the clay from itself, has to know quite 


a lot about the wilful- 





athing!’’ Their affair 
is only with clay in the 
shapeless mass. 
Another set of men 
take up the attack when 
the time comes for per- 
suading clay to assume 
definite forms. And 
these men and their 
boys and their women 
helpers correspond 
better than the first 
group with your con- 
ventional idea of the 
potter. Their fingers 
really are manipulating 
a pale malleable sub- 
stance that you would 
at once recognize as 


foremost writers of 


“Five Towns,”—as 


interesting. 





ARNOLD BENNETT, 
essayist, dramatist, novelist, is one of the 


England. Among the many works that 
his uncommon industry has produced are 
several that relate especially to the pot- 
tery district of England, and that show 
uncommon knowledge of the trade and 
great sympathy with the workers. 
one who has read any of the novels of the 


them,—and any one who is curious about 
the cups and saucers that he uses every 
day, will find this vivid sketch unusually 


ness of earthenware 
when subjected to 
certain strains. Earth- 
enware will often main- 
tain itself intact in a 
railroad smash, only to 
shatter in the delicate 
touch of a general serv-« 


journalist, 


the present day in 


ant aged nineteen. 
Have you not heard 
Any her say, ‘* Please’m, 


the handle came off in 
my hand.’’ To the 
very last, clay is incal- 
culable. 

Decoration plays a 
more and more impor- 
tant part in the staple 
industry of the Five 


Mr. Bennett calls 
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Towns. Housewives want gayer and more 
gilded crockery, and they also want to pay less 
for it. Hence the invention of cheaper methods 
of more gorgeous decoration. 

Now clay is not so restive under decoration 
as might be imagined. But the antics played 
by fire on the color-substances cause difficulties | 
that rival the original difficulties due to the | 
natural perverseness of the clay itself. And 
all this part of the manufacture is less interest- 
ing to the workman than the handling of the 
elay. It is an affair of the mechanical trans- 
fer of patterns designed elsewhere, and the 
mechanical application of pigments for which 
distant and unknown chemists are alone respon- 
sible. Nevertheless, the simpler and better 
forms of decoration remain, and with them the 
unspoiled human interest that is inseparable 
from them. For instance, round the edge of 
that plate there may be a couple of rings of 
color, one broad and the other narrow. In 
the Five Towns this is called ‘‘band-and-line’’ 
decoration. It seems, on the plate, to be too 
miraculously perfect for human accomplish- 
ment. And yet it was done by hand, and by 
a young woman’s hand—and will probably 
always be so done. 


IN THE PAINTING-SHOPS. 


the band-and-line work goes forward are the 





| N the manufactories the painting-shops where 


quietest and, as a rule, the cleanest of all 
the shops—often very 
noticeably more spick and 
span than the den in 
which the head of the 
enterprise conducts his 
wholesale schemes. For 
these painting-shops are 
under the dominion of 
young women who have 
an enormous idea of them- 
selves as factors in the 
universe. You may see 
them, if you rise soon 
enough, on the early tram- 
cars and trains, or walk- 4 
ing primly down the 
streets. They are very 
neat. They wear gloves— 
the supreme insignia of 
rank in these worlds a. 
within the world. Nay, I 
have seen’ them wearing 
kid gloves.. They carry 
a small covered wicker basket, which basket 
contains their dinner. They arrive at the 
‘*pot-bank, ’’—as an earthenware manufactory 
is called in the Five Towns, —and lifting their 
skirts over the impurities that disfigure most 
parts of it, they reach their own sacred fast- 
ness, and put away their street things and 
don a large white apron—and when I say 
white I mean white. They then attend to 
their brushes and their colors, and they sit 
down, each of them, to a tiny revolving table, 
with a pile of plates or saucers or cups or mugs 
at one hand. 

See them take a vessel, and with one unerring 
gesture plant it exactly in the center of the 
table. See them take a broad brush, and hold 
it firmly and gently against the edge of the now 
spinning vessel. The ‘‘band’’ is made; it is 
made in a second! A thinner brush, and with 
equal precision the line is made. And that 
vessel is pushed off the table and another 
pushed on. And then another, and then an- 
other. Dozens! Scores! Hundreds! And 
then a bell rings, or a hooter hoots, for one 
o’clock. 


THE TASK THAT NEVER ENDS. 


HE young woman rises, goes elsewhere, 
T primly eats her dinner, perhaps goes for 

a little walk. And when the next bell 
rings, or the next hooter hoots, she sits down 
again, and the table begins to revolve again. 
More dozens! More scores! More hundreds! 
At six o’clock she departs, gloved and hatted 
and mantiled, and primly takes her tram-car 
or train, or perhaps walks home. 

The next morning she starts afresh, on exactly 
the same task. For you must remember that 
there are in existence millions upon millions of 
vessels decorated with band-and-line, and that 
they have all of them been painted separately 
by young women seated at revolving tables. It 
is a wondrous and a dreadful thought! But 
it is part of the singular romance of clay. The 
skill for the task is soon learned. The task is 
monotonous in the highest degree. It is end- 
less. You might suppose that its monotony 
and its endlessness would drive these young 
women into some form of lunacy or melan- 
cholia. Butno! The vocation merely endows 
them with a sort of benignant placidity. Their 
faces are like no other faces, their movements 
like no other movements. Such intellect as 
they have may not be highly developed, but 
they possess qualities of calm, of patience, even 
of mild spiritual dignity that are—well—nun- 
like. They are among the most curious prod- 
ucts of industrialism, and among the most 
curious by-products of the odyssey of clay. 





“THIS ISN'T FOR YOU; IT’S FOR 
YOUR MOTHER.” 





No person of imagination who has taken the 
trouble to follow with intelligence the odyssey | 
of clay from its stratum in the earth to its | 
apotheosis on the domestic table, can pick up 


asimple plate without a certain emotion. The 
clay of it is indeed dead, but what adventures 


led up to its fiery demise! And what human | do not play at being potters! 






“T’D like parlous well to 
| subscribe to that maga- 
zine you’re canvassing 
for,’’ declared Mrs. Lavinia 
Kemp. She beamed benig- 
nantly on the young woman seated opposite 
her upon the vine-embowered porch. ‘‘But,’’ 
she continued, regretfully, ‘‘Medie and me— 
Medie’s my daughter—have got only so much 
money to live on, and by the time that’s 
stretched out so’s both ends meet, it’s grown 
pretty ’mazing thin in spots. We do manage 
to take the Jerusalem Trumpet, but of course 
your church paper is a necessity.’”” The 
young girl made no response, and Mrs. Kemp 
went on: ‘*And to be real honest, it don’t seem 
right to waste your time even casting one 
glance at that magazine when I know we can’t 
afford to spend out a single cent for it.’’ 

It was half past eleven o’clock of a humid 
August morning, with scorching sunshine 
pouring down from a hot 
blue sky. The young 
girl sighed. 

‘*That’s what every 
one has told me to-day, 
but I just wish that some 
one would waste my time 
and let me rest a while. 
I’m so tired!’ 

‘* For pity’s sake!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Kemp, in 


DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 





dismay. ‘‘ Lean back and 
rest just as long’s you 
want to! I’m pleased as 


Punch and Judy to have 
company, though I don’t 
aim to get it under false 
pretenses! How early did 
a you start out?’’ 

am ** Seven o’clock,’’ an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘I don’t 
mean I’ve been tramping 
it all those ‘hours, for I 
rode out on the trolley from Torbolton, but 
since eight o’clock I’ve been on my feet every 
minute. ’’ t 

‘*Eat anything for breakfast?’’ 

A flush stole over the girl’s pale cheeks, and 
she murmured, ‘‘It was so hot, I couldn’t 
touch a morsel. ’’ 

Mrs. Kemp rose from her high - backed, 
cane - seated chair and stepped within the 
cottage. When she reappeared, she bore a 
napkin-covered tray, which she placed on the 
girl’s knees. 

‘*Medie says you must stop and have your 
dinner with us, and what my Medie says, 
goes. But dinner ain’t ready yet — there’s 
string-beans to-day, and they generally take 
longer than you cale’late on, both to 
string and to cook, and being’s we 
have no menbodies to watch the round 
of the clock, we ain’t very fussy ’bout 
meals being on the tick. So Medie’s 
sent you out a little snack to stay your 
stomach. ’’ : ; 

‘*You’re awfully kind,’’ said the 
girl; and she gratefully sipped the 
cool creamy milk and ate the slice of 
huckleberry rusk, while her hostess 
plied her with questions. 

‘*No,’”’ the girl said, ‘‘I haven’t 
been at it long. My mother is a 
dressmaker, and I’ve been sewing 
with her, but the doctor said I ought 
to be out-of-doors more. I’m afraid 
that I’m not likely to be very success- 
ful in this business, though, for I 
haven’t persuaded a soul to subscribe 
yet. At the offive they told me they didn’t 
believe I had’’—she smiled ruefully—‘‘the 
‘get-up-and-get-there’ a magazine agent ought 
to have. I’m just about discouraged !’’ 

Mrs. Kemp answered sympathetically, ‘‘It’s 
a shame, an awful shame, deary! But I ain’t 
a doubt that you’ll —’’ 

‘*The string-beans are done!’’ cheerily an- 
nounced Miss Almeda at this moment. ‘‘You 
ladies had best come straight in!’? Mrs. Kemp, 
with a comforting pat on her guest’s shoulder, 
ushered her into the little dwelling. 

The next moment she was saying, ‘‘ This is 
my daughter, Almeda Kemp.’’ 

‘*My name’s Annie Raeburn, ’’ said the girl. 

‘*Glad to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Raeburn,’’ replied Miss Kemp, cordially. 
“Draw right up to the table. It’s a plain 
dinner we’ve got. I don’t know’s city folks 
ever heard of a real old-fashioned codfish 
dinner, but ma and I like it.’’ 

‘*I’m sure I shall, too,’’ declared Annie 
Raeburn. 

The three women seated themselves at the 
table, and Mrs. Kemp asked, *‘Ever eat a real 
old-fashioned codfish dinner ?’’ 

‘*Well, no, I haven’t,’’ admitted the guest. 

‘*Medie, you give me a double portion at 












| 


| on yours, my Mother Kemp bust right out, 








associations are embedded in its everlasting 
rigidity! Strange that Five Towns children 


AGE 


once,’? bade Mrs. Kemp. 
Then, as Miss Almeda won- 
deringly obeyed, her mother 
said, *‘I’m going to fix her 
dinner for her same’s your 
Grandpa Kemp did for me first time I ever 
see a codfish dinner. It was only two or three 
months after I was married, and your pa 
Theophilus had gone away-for the day. 
Your grandpa, he flaked up the fish just like 
I’m doing now; then he mashed the potato 
in with the fish, just like I’m doing now; then 
—Medie, you pass me that bowl of pork 
gravy.’? Mrs. Kemp mixed with the fish 
and potato a generous helping of the pork fat 
and the tiny, crisp, brown bits of pork scattered 
through it. 

‘‘He put on a lot of this, just like I’m 
doing,’’ said Mrs. Kemp; ‘‘then—Medie, you 
hand me that drawn-butter sauce—he topped 
it off with a good covering of this, just like 
I’m doing now.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp smiled happily. ‘‘And all this 
time Mother Kemp’s big black eyes were 
growing bigger and bigger, and when Father 
Kemp cut that mound of fish and potato and 
pork gravy and drawn- butter sauce right 
square in half, just like I’m doing now,— 
please give me your plate, Miss Raeburn, —and 
put my share on my plate, just like I’m doing 










‘What on airth are you doing, Jonathan 
Kemp?’ And my Father Kemp, he answered 
as mild as milk,—he was that kind of man,— 
‘I’m fixing Laviny’s dinner for her; the poor 
child hain’t ever see a codfish dinner afore, 
and needs assistance.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Kemp paused long enough to pass the 
plate back to Miss Raeburn. ‘‘Mother Kemp 
—her black eyes snapped, she was that kind 
of a woman, ‘little pot, soon hot!’ but all 
over in a minute—spoke up real pernickety, 
‘Jonathan Kemp, you hain’t ever done that 
for me in all our married life, and we’ve been 
married thirty-five solid years!’ And Father 
Kemp, he answered back, just as mild as milk 
again, ‘No, I hain’t, Jane, that’s a fact, but I 
will, any time you want me to.’ Does it taste 
good?’’ she inquired, anxiously, as Annie 
Raeburn took a mouthful. 

‘*Splendid!’’ answered the girl. 

‘*Dish her up some of the rareripes, Medie, ’’ 
directed Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘A codfish dinner ain’t 
anything without rareripes!’’ 

Miss Almeda ‘‘dished up’’ the rareripes, 
and helped Annie Raeburn to string-beans 
and cucumbers and glowing red tomatoes and 
green corn—all from the diminutive garden 
that Tommy Ray had planted behind the 





small cottage, the garden that the Pringle 





“I'D LIKE PARLOUS WELL TO SUBSCRIBE TO THAT 
MAGAZINE YOU'RE CANVASSING FOR.” 


twins had watered, and that all the little 
Hastings boys had weeded, but in which Miss 
Almeda herself had gathered the harvest. 
Then, to complete the repast, she served a 
‘*poor-man’s’’ rice pudding, creamy in texture 
and delicious in taste. 

‘*T don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a meal so 
much,’’ said Annie Raeburn. She insisted 
on wiping the dishes after Miss Almeda had 
washed them. Then she said, ‘‘I don’t think 
it’s polite to ‘eat and run,’ but I suppose I 
ought to be out on the road trying to get 
people to subscribe to that magazine. ’’ 

Pleasant company and the good dinner had 
revived the young woman’s spirits, and her 
voice was brisk and cheerful now. 

Mrs. Kemp thrust her hand into her swing- 
ing side pocket and took out her purse. ‘‘Medie | 
and me, we’ve been reflecting a mite, and | 
we’ve concluded to afford that magazine. It’s | 
only a dollar, anyhow, and Medie, she says the | 
magazine’s worth it because it tells how to do | 
up your hair in every kind of fancy style, and | 
how to make over your clothes, and to cook | 
everything that’s on this mortal airth and | 
some things that ain’t, like those truffles the | 
pigs hunt up over in France. We’ve got no | 
pigs, but most of the neighbors have, and we | 





could borrow one. So here’s the dollar. But 
you must wait a bit, for you know: 

“After breakfast, walk a mile, 

After dinner, rest a while, 

After supper, talk and smile. 
And you can’t do that last unless you’ve 
done the other things first. Moreover and 
above, the sky’s gefting terrible black, and 
I think we’re going to have a tempest. There, 
it’s lightning now !’’ 

Sure enough, a streak of fire had darted 
through the great pile of clouds at the north. 
A rumble of thunder followed, and presently 
it began to rain. 

‘*Massy on us!’’ said Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘Drops 
big as griddle-cakes! We’ll sit right down in 
the living-room till it’s over !’’ 

A second time the lightning flashed and ‘the 
thunder roared, and- Annie Raeburn put her 
hands to her eyes and shivered. 

‘*Scared ?’’ asked Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*No-o-0,’’ replied Annie, ‘‘not exactly, but 
I’m always thankful when it’s over.’’ 

‘*Most folks feel like that,’’ said Mrs. Kemp, 
calmly, ‘‘and I say it’s their raising. Before 
I could put two words together, my pa, he 
explained to me whenever we had a thunder- 
storm, ‘Now, Laviny,’ he’d say, -“whenever 
you’ve seen the lightning, the danger’s past; 
and as for the thunder, what’s a great loud 
noise, anyhow?’ And if ’twas partic’lar bad, 
he’d speak a piece. All I remember is: 

“*Far along 

From peak to peak, the crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder.’ 
And when there was a perfectly tremendous 
crash, he’d clap his hands, and say, ‘Gr-rand!’ 
Ma, she used to sit in the corner and say 
neither aye, yes or no, but somehow or another 
I didn’t pay any ’tention to her, being so took 
up with pa.’’ 

The shower did not last long; the clouds 
rolled away, the trees and shrubs shimmered 
in the light of the sun; and soon a brilliant 
rainbow was spanning the heavens above a 
newly washed world, and Annie Raeburn was 
saying: 

‘*T really must catch that next car.’’ 

‘*Hold on a minute!’’ called Miss Almeda 
from the kitchen. ‘‘How far from the car 
line do you live, Miss Raeburn? Could you 
carry a little box I’ve got all packed for 
you?’’ 

‘*T live right on the line, and I could, of 
course; but you’ve been too good to me 
already,’’ remonstrated Annie. 

‘*This isn’t for you; it’s for your mother.’’ 
Miss Almeda showed a tailor’s box tied firmly 
with heavy cord. ‘‘I’m going to walk down 
to the car with her, ma.’’ 

**So do,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘Give my love 
to your mother, Miss Raeburn, and tell her 
from me that she’s got an awful nice daughter. 
And tell them to your office I say that in the 
long run, pretty ways and gentle ways like 
yours will go farther than all that ‘git-up-and- 
git-thar’ they’re trying to learn you.’’ 

The tears sprang to Annie Raeburn’s eyes 
as she faltered her thanks, and presently she 
and Miss Almeda, who earried the tailor’s 
box with a pretended air of ease, were on their 
way to Boswick Center. 

It was nearly an hour later when 
Miss Almeda reached home. Mrs. 
Kemp, who was awaiting her, in- 
quired eagerly, ‘‘What was in the 
box, Medie?’’ 

Miss Kemp giggled. ‘‘Here is the 
complete itinerary, ma: Six oak-leaf 
cookies, two fried prune pies, two big 
cucumbers, three crooknecks, six ears 
of corn,—I noted special how she 
relished that, —half a dozen tomatoes 
not too ripe, seven carrots and five 
beets. There was a little corner left, 
so I took what remained of the rice 
pudding, and put it in a bowl and 
covered it with a saucer and fastened 
it with pink string, sort of -festive- 
like; and I warned her just how to 
hold that box so’s the pudding 
wouldn’t spill over.’’ 

‘*Lovely!’’ cried Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘And as for 
the magazine,’’—she picked it up from the 
table beside her,—‘‘it certainly is a bargain, 
for it has all that Annie Raeburn said, and 
more, too. There was a paper pattern inside 
the front cover. I felt kind of disappointed 
when I looked at it, for that pattern was for 
a little boy’s sailor blouse, and I said to 
myself, ‘That ain’t no use to you nor to your 
daughter, Almedy.’ And then I thought, 
‘Land alive, Laviny Kemp! Everything ain’t 
meant to be of use to you and your daughter, 
Almedy. There’s other folks in the world to 
be considered. ’ 

‘*So, thinking that,’’ continued Mrs. Kemp, 
‘*T went and got that blue serge bicycle skirt 
your pa’s cousin, Locky Bayard from Boston, 
sent us, and I measured this way, and I 
measured that way, and I measured all ways, 
and at last I got the pattern pinned on. And 
there, real stylish, is a little boy’s sailor blouse 
all ready for you to cut out to-morrow, and 
I’ll stitch it up at once, and we’ll give it to 
Jimmy Siggur, so’s he can start in school the 
second Monday in September looking like a 
little gentleman. ’’ 

She drew a long breath of contentment. 
‘*Tt’s been an elegant day, ain’t it, Medie?’’ 








AUL and Dan surveyed their sur- 
roundings. So far as they could 
discover in the dense fog that 
enshrouded land as well as sea, 
they were stranded upon a deso- 
late, verdureless coast. Behind 
them rose a ledge of storm-scoured 
rocks. To the eastward it reached out into 
the sea in a rugged cliff, and formed the point 
that they had rounded to enter the bight. 
And out on the rocky point they could hear 
the breakers in dismal, rhythmic succession, 
pounding upon the rocks. 

Nowhere could they see a tree or a bush. 
Even the moss that grew here and there in 
crevices of the rocks seemed to struggle for an 
uncertain existence. Some driftwood, how- 
ever, strewn along the beach, offered fuel for 
the tent-stove. 

‘*Tt’s a wonderful bleak place,’’ said Dan, 
‘*‘but I’m thinking it’s better inside, where 
there’s timber growing and maybe a river 
coming in, to bring this drift down.’’ 

‘*But it’s too late to go up there to-night, ”’ 
protested Paul, who dreaded to venture upon 
the fog-covered water again, even in the boat. 

‘*Aye, it’s too late to go to-night. It’s 
already growing dusk, and I’m not thinking 
to cruise round in the fog, on land or on water. 
*Twould be tempting the Lord to send us 
adrift again, after setting us safe ashore.’’ 

‘*We’re both wet to the skin, and I’m 

ing. Can’t we make a fire?’’ 

‘*We’ll set up the tent in the lee of this rock. 
It’s lucky we have the jointed tent-poles, since 
there’s not a tree about.’’ 

While Dan jointed the poles and unrolled 
the tent, Paul busied himself in carrying up the 
outfit. In fifteen minutes the tent was up, 
the tent-stove in place, Dan was cutting drift- 
wood for a fire, and Paul was stowing away 
their belongings. In another fifteen minutes 
a fire was roaring in the stove. 

‘Oh, but this is cozy!’’ exclaimed Paul. 
*¢*And now I’m ravenously hungry again. ”’ 

‘*It’s wonderful cozy in the tent,’’ agreed 
Dan. ‘‘I’ll take the kettle and look for water, 
and when I come back we’ll boil the kettle 
and have a snack. ’’ 

Soon he returned with his kettle of water. 

‘*There’s a spring just up here, and we’re 
lucky to have it so near,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I’m 
thinking we’re in for a blow, and we’ll not 
be getting away from here till it’s over.’’ 

‘*Won’t the ship come to-morrow if the fog 
clears?’’ asked Paul, anxiously. 

‘‘No. I’m not expecting the ship in the 
blow that’s coming. It’s a dangerous coast,’’ 
he continued, as he sliced the bacon, ‘‘ahd the 
skipper’ll be taking no chances cruising inshore 
in a gale.’’ 

‘*Well, we’re safe enough, and the tent is as 
cozy a place as I ever struck,’’ said Paul, with 
resignation. 

‘¢ ?Twill be fine as long as the grub lasts. 
But there’s no telling how long we’ll be held 
up, and there’s not much grub. Maybe we 
can kill something. I’ll take a look at the 
country, if the fog clears to-morrow.’’ 

‘*T should think we’d find plenty of game. 
We’ve seen ducks and ptarmigans every- 
where. ’’ 

‘Yes, probably we’ll find ducks and par- 
tridges, but there’s no knowing, and we’ll be 
wonderful careful of the grub till we find out. ’’ 

The kettle had boiled, and Dan threw a 
handful of tea into it and set it on the ground 
close to the stove; then he put half of the bacon 
he had fried on Paul’s aluminum plate, the 
other half on his own plate, and then carefully 
divided the bacon grease between them. He 
gave Paul two biscuits, took two for himself, 
and filled the aluminum cups with tea. 

‘*Now we can fall to,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
plenty of tea, but we’ll not have more than 
one biscuit apiece at a meal after this. I’m 
giving us two now, for we’ve been a rare long 
time without eating.’’ 

‘It looks like mighty little, with my appe- 
tite, but I guess you’re right about it.’’ 

It was a meager supper, indeed. ‘I’m 
hungrier than ever!’’ declared Paul, when he 
had eaten the last morsel of his portion. 

*“SoamI. ’*Twasn’t much.’”’ 

Dan drew his harmonica from his pocket, 
wiped it on his coat-sleeve, and struck up a 
tune. But fatigued by the long hours of anx- 
iety and exposure, he soon found himself too 
drowsy to play, and put the harmonica aside. 
Paul was nodding in a brave attempt to keep 
awake. They made their bed, and were soon 
in heavy slumber, not to waken until broad 
daylight. 

The wind had risen almost to the force of a 
hurricane; upon looking out of the tent, they 
beheld the waters of Hudson Bay beaten into 
a wild fury. The fog had passed, and black, 
broken clouds scudded across the sky. 

‘*She’s wonderful mad because she didn’t 
get us,’’ remarked Dan. 

After the unsatisfactory breakfast of beans, 
Dan shouldered his rifle, cautioned Paul not 
to go out of sight of the fent, and started off 
to explore and hunt. Late in the afternoon 
he returned with a big gray goose and a rabbit. 
Paul, who was in the tent, sprang up when 
Dan pulled back the flap and looked in. 

‘*Oh, but I’m glad to see you, Dan! I never 
was so lonesome in my life!’’ 

‘* *Tis a bit lonesome biding alone in camp, ’’ 








THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS 





agreed Dan, ‘‘but see 
now what I’ve got,’’ 
and he dropped his 
game at Paul’s feet. 





nor’east to the south- 
fard, and I think 
she’ll veer to the 
west’ard in a day or 
so. If she freshens 








‘*A goose and a 





rabbit!’’ Pau! cried. 

**O Dan, what luck! Now we can have a feast !’’ 
Paul wielded the light camp ax very clum- | 

sily, but he had a supply of wood piled up by | 


the time the goose was dressed and in the kettle. 
‘*]’]] feel almost sorry when the ship comes, ”’ | 


Paul said. ‘‘This tent is so cozy.’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m thinking we’ll want to see 
the ship badly enough before we do see her.’’ 
‘*She’ll be along to-morrow, won’t she?’’ 

‘*No, nor the next day, either. I was look- 
ing to the north’ard from the rise back here, 
and I saw a wonderful drift of ice working 
up, and if the blow holds to-morrow, as it 
will, there’ll be a pack of ice up from the 
north’ard that the ship can never get through. ’’ 

‘What! You don’t mean the ship won’t 
come at all?’’ 

‘*That’s the way it looks to me.’’ 

‘Oh, but Dan! What shall we do if we’re 
not picked up ?’’ 

‘*Well, there are trading posts to the south- 
’ard, and we’ll have to make for them. We’ll 
have to hunt for our grub, but once we get to 
the posts we’ll be safe.’’ 

**Do you really think we’ll have to do that, 
and stay here all winter? It will just kill 
my mother, for she won’t know where I am.’’ 

**T don’t know what else we can do.’’ 


Paul had not doubted that the North Star | 
would presently cruise southward along the | 


coast and pick them up. Now the pos- 
sibility that he might have to spend the 
winter in a tent in this subarctic wil- 
derness led him to compare such con- 
ditions with the luxurious comforts of 
his home in New York, and the com- 
parison made him shrink from the 
hardships that he instinctively foresaw. 
With the comparison also came an 
overwhelming desire to see his father 
and mother again. 

‘*Dan, it would kill me to have to 
spend the winter here! Oh, that would 
be awful !’” 

‘*Not so bad if we find grub. The 
grub’s what troubles me. And we’ll 
need more clothes when the cold weather 
comes. But we’ll not let that worry us 
till we have to.’’ 

The goose was done, and it soon 
drove from their minds all thought of 
the future. The water in which it was 
boiled, well-seasoned with salt, made 
excellent broth, and with no bread or 
vegetables—for Dan would not draw 
upon the few biscuits that remained— 
the two boys ate the whole bird for 
their dinner. 

During the two days and nights that 
followed, there was no ‘‘let-up’’ in the 
wind. Dan spent the daylight hours 
hunting, and Paul remained in camp, 
or made frequent trips to the summit 
of the rocky hill behind the tent, where he 
had a wide view of Hudson Bay. One morn- 
ing, when he looked out of the tent, and saw 
that the bight was jammed with ice, his heart 
sank. And when, as usual, he climbed the 
hill, he beheld a solid mass of ice that reached 
eastward from the shore as far as he could 
see. 

At last the wind went down, but it was not 
until the fourth morning after their arrival 
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up from the west’ard, 
| She’ ll clear the ice out. Then we could use 
| the boat, and cruise to the south’ard till we 
| find the post or the ship picks us up. It’s too 
early for winter to be setting in to stay, and 
we’ll sure be finding ducks along the coast. ’’ 

** But we’ll starve before that time. ’’ 

‘I’m troubled about that. I think it’s best 
for us both to go hunting. There’s no use in 
your staying in camp. I’ll show you how to 
make rabbit snares while I hunt. With a bit 
of snow on the ground, and no wind, there’s 
more chance of finding game.’’ 

After finishing their last half-can of beans, 
they prepared for a day’s hunt. 

‘*Better take your shotgun instead of your 
rifle,’’ suggested Dan, picking up his carbine. 
“*T’ll take my rifle, but it’s easier to get 
birds on the wing with a shotgun. I’ve been 
missing them nearly every day with the rifle. ’’ 

‘*Why, Dan, you could have had the shot- 
gun. Just takeany of my 
things when you need 
them. ’’ 

Dan carried the ax as 
well as his rifle, and seta 
| ood pace up the shore 
= the bight. Presently, 
|after rounding a bluff, 
they came to the spruce 
forest and the river. A 
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“TLL GET THEM... 


little way up the timbered valley through | 
which the river flowed they found rabbit | 


tracks in every direction in the light snow. | 

get them. 
take regularly back and forth. We’ll set a/| 
| clothes as quickly as he could. 


‘*Here’s a run,’’ Dan said, ‘‘a trail they 


snare in it.’’ 


He cut a spruce sapling, and trimmed the | 


branches from one side. Then he stretched it, 
with the trimmed side downward, across the | 
run, and rested it a foot above the ground, on 
















I'LL GO IN FOR THEM!" 
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the river. Mark the places where you set 
them by blazing a tree near by, like this.’’ 

As high as he could conveniently reach with 
the ax, Dan chipped a piece of bark as big as 
his hand from each side of a tree, so that the 
white, bared wood could be readily seen by 
any one who was following the river. 

Setting snares was a novel occupation for 
Paul, and he found the work intensely inter- 
esting. Upon every new run that he discovered 
he copied as carefully as he could the snare 
that Dan had set, and then blazed a tree to 
mark its position. He was still busy when 
Dan returned with seven fat ptarmigans. 

Dan collected some small dry twigs and a 
handful of the dry moss that in northern 
forests collects beneath the limbs of spruce- 
trees. With his foot he scraped the snow 
away from a small spot of ground. In the 
center of this he placed the moss, arranged 
the sticks about it with much care, touched 
a lighted match to the moss, and soon had a 
cheery fire blazing. 

Then he plucked two of the birds, cut two 
dead sticks a couple of feet long, sharpened 
| them at each end, impaled a ptarmigan on each 
| stick, and thrust the sticks into the ground 
|in such a position that the birds were near 
enough to the fire to broil without burning. 

After the feast, they took their guns and 
started out again. As they were skirting a 
marsh that surrounded a pond, Dan grasped 
Paul by the arm. ‘‘Geese!’’ he exclaimed. 

The pond was made by the overflow of a 
brook that ran south 
into the river. 

‘““Now we’ll crawl 
up along the willow 
brush; don’t shoot till 
I say to,’’ directed 
Dan. ‘When I say, 
‘Shoot!’ give the near- 
est bird one barrel, and 
the next nearest one 
the other barrel; and 
be steady, for it means 
grub. I’1l use the 
rifle. ’’ 

Cautiously they 
crawled along behind the willow 
bushes that lined the brook. Once 
Paul broke a twig, and an old gander 
held up his head in alarm. The 
boys threw themselves flat, and lay 
motionless until the gander, evi- 
dently reassured, resumed feeding. 

‘‘Now!’’ whispered Dan, when 
they had come abreast of the geese. 

As they lay there flat on the ground, 
they slowly brought their guns to 
their shoulders and fired, almost at 
the same moment. 

Instantly there was a great commo- 
tion among the geese; instead of 
rising and flying off, they ran on 
the surface of the water, with their 
wings flapping to help them in their 
flight. 

The guns rang out again. Before 
Paul could reload, the game was 
quite out of range of his shotgun, but 
Dan with his rifle fired several more 
shots after the birds. 

When the fusillade was over, five 
geese lay upon the water. 

‘*How can we get them? They’re 
out in deep water,’’ said Paul. 

**T’ll get them,’’ Dan answered, and he 
began to undress. ‘‘I’ll go in for them.’’ 

It required only a few minutes for Dan to 
Presently he was back, standing 
barefooted in the snow, and putting on his 





at » 
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‘*What luck!’’ exclaimed Paul. 
enough to last us a whole week.’’ 
Indeed, they could live very well now. The 
| morning after the goose hunt Paul found two 


‘*We have 


that they rose to find the weather calm and the brush growth. On either side of the run | | rabbits in his snares, and was greatly elated. 
| and about: five inches from it, he fixed an On the same day Dan killed several ptarmi- 
During the night several inches of snow had | upright stick, and leaving an opening about | gans and a black duck. 


the sun shining brilliantly from a clear sky. 


fallen, and the air was sharp with frost. 

After the first day Dan’s hunting had brought 
them nothing. Once he had started a flock of 
ptarmigans, but in windy weather ptarmigans 
are very wild, and the flock flew so far that he 
was unable to find them again after they had 
alighted. 

His failure to shoot any game had forced 
them to cut down their daily ration to a point 
that left them constantly hungry. Even then 
they were alarmed to find, when the weather 
cleared, that they had provisions enough for a 
day only. 

While Dan kindled the fire, Paul went to 
the spring for water. When he returned and 
placed the kettle on the stove, he sat down in 
silent dejection. Starvation seemed very near. 
He was always hungry now—ravenously, fear- 
fully hungry. Both he and Dan were visibly 
thinner than when they had left the ship. 

Dan was squatting before the stove. He was 
apparently in deep thought, and he seemed 
not to notice that Paul had returned. 

Presently the kettle boiled, and Dan rose to 
make the tea. Then he said: 





‘¢*There’s no knowing how far it is to the 
nearest post, and I don’t know yet what’s | 
best to do. The river’s too big to ford, and | 
with ice in the bight we can’t launch the boat. 

‘*The wind’s veered clear round from the 





ten inches wide between the two sticks, blocked | | 
the rest of the space along the sapling with | 
brush. 

‘““That’s to keep the rabbits from leaving | 
the run,’’ he remarked. 

He now took a hank of heavy, smooth twine | 
from his pocket, cut off a piece, and at one | 
end of it made a slip-noose that would work | 
easily. The other end he tied securely to the 
sapling directly over the run. He spread the | 
noose wide, so-that the bottom swung about | 
three inches from the ground, the sides touched 
the upright sticks, and the top hung just 
below the sapling. Small twigs, so placed as 
not to obstruct the opening in the noose, were 
stuck in the ground at the bottom and on the 
sides to keep the twine in position. 

“Tt’s poor string for snaring,’’ Dan said, 
‘*but it’s all I have. Wire’s better than string. 
Rabbits chew string off if it’s not set just right 
to choke them so that they can’t.’’ 

‘*Will that catch rabbits?’’ Paul asked. 

**Yes. You see, they come along the run, 
and when they try to jump through the noose, 
it just slips up round their necks and chokes | 


|them. Now you can be setting snares, while 


I look for partridges. ’’ 
‘*Where shall I set them? Anywhere?’’ 
‘*Anywhere that you find runs.gsWork up | 


| through the timber and don’t lose sight of | 





Then came a night of rain, and another 
morning showed the land washed clear of 
snow. Thesky had cleared, and soon a strong, 
| Steady breeze sprang up from the west, as Dan 
had predicted. Gradually the ice-pack began 
to loosen and move seaward. 

On the days that followed, the boys returned 
early from their hunting trips in order that 
Dan might give the afternoons to making re- 
pairs on the boat. When he had fitted a mast 
forward, and made a sail of the light tarpau- 
lin, he fashioned with the ax a long, stiff oar. 
This was to be used in the stern to steer the 
boat, and to scull it when the wind should fail. 

The weather had settled. By day the sun 
shone brilliantly, by night the stars and the 


| aurora lighted the heavens. The ice continued 
| to move. 


The bight was soon quite free of it, 
and at last the sea itself was so little obstructed 
that one day Dan announced that it would be 
safe to begin their voyage to the southward. 
When they broke camp and set sail, they 
had provisions for four days. The wind was 
fair, and the weather was perfect. Their 
hearts were full of hope, although they knew 
much less of the surrounding sea and the 


| dismal coast than Henry Hudson did when he 
| was set adrift upon the same waters by a mu- 


tinous crew nearly three hundred years ago. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE BLACK FOX. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O try to make the world better because you 
lived in it is only common honesty—paying 
back the principal and the interest of a debt. 
‘re great masterpieces of English prose are 
the work of a man who never had more 
than four months of formal schooling. They 
are Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and his second 
inaugural address. 


Es husbands may be interested in 
the recent decision of a French judge that 
a man is not liable for his wife’s dress bills if 
they exceed the amount he pays for rent. On 
the other hand, wives may be interested to 
infer that the judge thinks a woman may spend 
as much for her clothes as her husband pays 
for rent. 


HE death toll of the mines is decreasing. 

Five years ago seven lives were lost in the 
coal-mines of this country for every million 
tons of coal taken out. Last year the sacrifice 
was five to each million tons. The decrease is 
the result of new laws and regulations for the 
protection of the workers. It ought to be still 
greater in the next few years. 

HE administration of President Buchanan 

has been the object of harsh criticism, but 
there can be only praise for the spirit that 
inspired him to leave in trust a fund for the 
poor of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, his home 
city. The annual income from the fund is 
now about $3,000. This winter most of it has 
gone to buy fuel for those who otherwise would 
have suffered. 





prckine apples is not commonly considered 
work that requires special training, but 
in the apple region of the Northwest nothing 
is neglected that will further the success of 
the annual crop. Consequently, there is a free 
school of apple-picking and packing in Walla 
Walla, Washington. The care that the fruit- 
growers demand appears in the observation of 
one of them, who exclaimed, ‘‘Why, a picker | 
with untrimmed, dirty nails can do five times | 
as much damage as his wages amount to!’’ 

READER wants to know why The Com- | 

panion calls the heir to the Russian throne | 
the Tsarevitch, instead of the Czarevitch. The 
reason is that that spelling is nearer than any 
other to the Russian spelling, and indicates 
better than any other the Russian pronuncia- 
tion. There are fifty-nine other spellings in 
use in different parts of Europe, each of which 
is defended according to the principles of pro- 
nuneiation of the language into which the 
Russian word is transliterated. Some of them 
are Tzarevich, Czarevitz, Cesarewitz, Cezare- | 
veetch and Czarevitsch. 








The others are com- 
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modesty when his great strength had made him | so picturesque an image as that of ‘‘the invisi- 
master of the village bully who had provoked | ble shoulder’’ ; but we can bring that shoulder 
a quarrel ; in the spirit of chivalry that led him | of sympathy to bear in many a good cause— 


to protect, at the danger of his own life, a help- 
less Indian captive in the Black Hawk War; 
in the mercy that led him to spare the life of 
the soldier boy who had slept at his post; in the 
unfailing sense of humor that tided him over 
unnumbered hard places; in the magnanimity 
with which he forgave those who reviled him 
most bitterly; and last, in the simplicity of his 
faith in God. 
* © 


DEADLOCKS AND COALITIONS. 


HEREVER there are only two parties 
contesting an election, one or the other 
must have a clear majority. But 


when there are more than two parties, and | 


election by plurality is the rule, one of them 
may carry the election, even though it com- 
prises only a minority of the voters. 

Again, when there are more than two parties 
and a majority is necessary to elect, there is 
sometimes no choice. ‘Then the simplest thing 
to do is to vote again, and to keep on voting 
until one candidate has a majority. In a 
certain town in Vermont, last September, no 


| candidate for Representative got on the first 


ballot the required majority. The citizens 
voted time after time, and not until after sev- 
eral weeks did they succeed in making a 
choice. In France, if no candidate for Deputy 
has a majority, the district holds a second 
election a fortnight later, at which the two 


| candidates who led in the first election are the 


only persons for whom votes may be cast. 
Although in most of the states a plurality 

now elects the governor, there are still one or 

two in which a majority is required, and in 


which when there is no choice by the voters, | 


the election goes to the legislature. That also 
is the case with the national elections. 
candidate for President receives a majority of 
the electoral vote, the eléction is thrown into 
the House of Representatives, where each state 
delegation has one vote. 

Whatever the system, there must be either 
a coalition or a deadlock whenever there are 
more than two parties no one of which has a 
majority ; in other words, there must be either 
a combination of the forces of two organizations 
or a@ total failure to elect. Either is an evil. 
Often the smallest party holds the ‘‘balance of 
power, ’’ and for a consideration can deliver to 
one or the other party enough votes to effect an 
election. Nothing in politics leads more cer- 
tainly to political immorality than such trading 


in votes. Sometimes the party that has the | 
| least support among the people is able to force 


its own candidate on one party or the other. 
The result is a travesty upon majority rule. 


In recent years the country has had frequent | 


deadlocks. States have been only half-repre- 
sented in the Senate; even at this writing there 
are long-drawn-out Senatorial contests still 
pending in four states. In no one of them-can 
any candidate be chosen except by a coalition 
of two of the three parties. 

Those who favor the popular election of 
Senators argue that under that system there 


would be no deadlocks) because a plurality | 


If no: 


| would elect. That is true, of course, but by 
| this plan no more than by the old one are the 
AST season a few Oklahoma girls expressed | Senators likely to represent an actual majority 
a desire to enter a state-wide corn-growing | of the people. | 
contest in which more than 500 boys were & & 
engaged. The judges admired the girls’ pluck 
and granted the request. The result was that THE INVISIBLE SHOULDER. 


one of the girls, Esta Beaman, seventeen years ; P 
old, won the first prize of $200 in gold. Her NEWLY consecrated missionary bishop 


acre, on which she did all the work alone, | tells of one of those phrases used by an 
yielded ninety-five bushels of corn, which is | Indian that from time to time reveal the 
about six times the average in Oklahoma. | essential poetry of the Indian mind. The bishop 
It was one of the best acres in all the states | is young ; the Indian, on the other hand, isa 


binations of these different veriations. 


|and we can let the pioneers of progress know 


| that it is there. 
@ 


THE VALUE OF SAVINGS. 


F you have laid aside anything for the pro- 

verbial rainy day that is likely to come in 

any life, you know, probably, just what 
the sum is in dollars; but do you know the 
real value of it? The matter is worth think- 
ing about for a moment. 

A little reflection will probably bring home 
to you the unpleasant truth that your savings 
are really less than you supposed them to be. 
A thousand dollars in the bank, or elsewhere, 
is worth much less now than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. That is one aspect of the 
inereased cost of living, and the correspond- 


that few of us have stopped to consider. 

In the past fifteen years the cost of food, 
shelter, clothing and of the other items in the 
expense account of an average family have 
increased about one-half. Wages, and to a 
lesser degree salaries, profits and interest have 
also increased. If you had an income of $1,000 
|in 1897, and were fortunate enough to have 
| one of $1,500 in 1912, you probably made both 
'ends meet last year as well as you did fifteen 

years ago. We say ‘‘probably,’’ for it does 
/ not necessarily follow; too often a larger 
| income leads only to waste and extravagance. 

But the point about the value of your savings 
is this: if you laid aside $100 out of your 
income in 1897, and the same amount last year, 





| 


you did not really save in 1912 as much as_ 
To offset the increase of | 


| you saved in 1897. 
fifty per cent. in prices you should have saved 
$150, instead of $100. Similarly, if you 
regarded $10,000 as sufficient insurance to pro- 
tect your family fifteen years ago, you should 
now carry $15,000 worth, to protect them as 
much. 

These conditions apply to every one of the 
ten million persons who have deposits in the 
savings-banks of the United States,-and to 
the millions of others who have invested their 
savings in loan and building associations, in- 
| surance, stocks, bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities. If all those persons realized fully 
the simple truth that we have pointed out, 
there would be a sudden and salutary check 
to the extravagance that the years of prosperity 
have brought. The result might be a general 
effort so to readjust our living expenses that 
we could save an amount not nominally the 
same as that we saved when the purchasing 
power of the dollar was greater, but relatively 
the same. 
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THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 


RECENT despatch from St. Petersburg 
A announced that a delegation of Mongo- 
lians had arrived in the city to thank 
Russia ‘‘for having recognized the independ- 
ence of Mongolia.’’ Russia has, indeed, 
| ** recognized’? Mongolian independence, not 
because Mongolia is in any sense independent, 
but because the Mongolians have consented 
that Russia, rather than China, shall direct 
their foreign affairs. Mongolia’s foreign affairs 
consist wholly of its relations with Russia and 
China. At the present time, this vast terri- 
tory, which lies between Siberia and China 
proper, is dependent on Russia; unless the 
plans of St. Petersburg are checked, it will 
become a part of the Russian Empire. 
For years, Russian influence has been) 
supreme on the northern frontier of Mon- | 


golia, and Russian garrisons have been sta- | 








ingly smaller purchasing power of the dollar, | 


three-fifths of Europe and two-fifths of Asia— 
one-seventh of the land surface of the globe! 
Just now it is chiefly concerned about the 
Orient. A Russian prince once declared that 
‘“*the races of Asia, awakened from their 
slumber by other hands than ours, will in time 
be more dangerous to Russia than even the 
nations of the West.’’ For this reason the 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Russian ministers are always on the alert; 
they thrust a foot into the door of opportunity 
whenever it stands ajar, and they are prepared 
—when the attention of the world is turned 
elsewhere—to follow with the whole body of 


Russian rule. 
* © 


THE FOX INDUSTRY. 


HERE are several kinds of foxes. To 
| most people, the common red fox, 
although it is far less common than it 
| was a few years ago, is still an object of only 
mild interest. Sportsmen and fur dealers would 
be no more likely to invest money in raising 
| red’ foxes than poultry men would be to go out 
of business because such animals make occa- 
sional raids on chicken-yards. The plebeian 
fox has, however, a patrician cousin that is so 
highly esteemed in the royal courts of the Old 
World that men have invested millions of dollars 
in America in the business of getting its fur. 

That fox is the silver or black fox—furriers 
class as ‘‘silver’’ all shades from light gray to 
lustrous black. For centuries, royal families 
and persons of great wealth have used this 
fur, with the result that its value has become 
almost as fully standardized as that of dia- 
monds. Prices range from $400 or $500 for a 
light silver pelt to more than $3,000 for a 
perfect black specimen. No other fur-bearing 
animal is nearly so valuable. 

So rare is this fox in its wild state that men 
have established ranches in order to try to 
domesticate it. On Prince Edward Island, 
where the climate and other conditions are 
favorable, the experiments of this kind have 
been successful enough to attract wide interest. 
The industry began on the island in a small 
way about twenty years ago, and within the 
past two or three years has grown to an amazing 
size. It is estimated that Prince Edward 
Island now has fifty fox-ranches with a total 
value of $4,000,000. Besides these ranches, 
there are two or three hundred other places on 
the island where a few pairs of foxes are kept. 

How great the demand is for the foxes for 
breeding purposes can be judged from the fact 
that no less than $15,000 was recently paid for 
a young pair of pure blacks. The little ani- 
mals are actually worth their weight in gold. 

In fact, the large rewards that the industry 
holds out have brought on a fever of specula- 
tion that has spread to other Canadian proy- 
inees and to places in the United States. So 
far, however, fully four-fifths of the captive 
foxes are on Prince Edward Island. 

At its root the industry is sound; even if 
black foxes should become as plentiful as red 





where contests were held, although it was on | man well advanced in years. Once a chief of tioned at points 200, 300 and even 400 miles | foxes are now, the demand would continue, 


a hillside where there are stumps and rocks, | 
and where the soil conditions are distinctly | 
unfavorable. To show that there was nothi 

accidental in her victory, Miss Beaman aie early manhood, and for many years has ren- 
two acres of corn near by as good as her prize | dered invaluable service as a minister of the 
acre, and also half an acre of fine tomatoes. | church. When they met, soon after the bishop 
If other girls show pluck and skill like that, | had undertaken his new work, the Indian stood 
the corn-growing contests, in which thousands | before him, and said, ‘‘Bishop, I pledge you 


his tribe and hostile to the missionaries, he | south of the nominal boundary. The Russian | and silver fur would still be worth five or ten 


| nevertheless accepted the Christian religion in | statesmen, always watchful, have been waiting | times as much as the fur of common foxes. 


for an opportunity to extend the boundaries to | Yet the business has many hazards, and inex- 
| the garrisons, and then to push the garrisons | perienced persons who think they see in it a 
still farther southward, and thus open a way chance for an investment that will surely 
for a railroad to Peking and the sea. Such make them rich, are likely to be disappointed, 


of bright boys in many states have taken part 
in the past few years, will assume a new and 
highly interesting aspect. 


| my invisible shoulder. ’’ | revolution in China, when the Peking officials 
| The invisible shoulder! How many workers | were too much absorbed in trying to save their 


in hard and untried fields need its help! How dynasty to trouble themselves about the fate 


| 


often its strength is withheld through the mere 





Not all of Lincoln’s greatness was in the | 


strength and patience with which he bore lack of such an imagination as the Indian | 


the burden of a terrible war. It was in the | possessed! 

simple honesty that made him tramp miles to| The visible shoulder, pushing beside your 
carry to an old woman a few ounces of tea | own at the obstacles that make every good 
when he discovered that he had weighed out | work hard, is an indispensable aid. But there 
less than she had paid for; in the way in) jg that other engine for the lightening and 


which he got the equivalent of a university | speeding of toil, that strengthening minister | 


education from the few books at his disposal; | . . 
in the clean life of his young manhood in a to the flagging spirit, that must remain un- 


rough frontier neighborhood; in the tender- | 5°?- It can express itself ina hundred ways. 
ness of heart that made him late at court | Its fullest work is accomplished when the man 
through stopping on the way to care for young | Or woman in whose behalf it is used becomes 
birds that had fallen from their nest; in his | aware of its exercise. We cannot all give it 


| of the Mongolian tribes. 
| What the ultimate bounds of the Russian 
| Empire will be no one knows. All that now 
seems certain is that the process of expansion 
| is not ended, and that the Russians are per- 
| sistently, boldly, and unscrupulously annexing 
new territory at every chance. 
The story of the growth of this mighty 
| empire is one of the most interesting romances 
in history. Russia began with the compara- 
| tively small province of. Moscow; gradually, 
| by conquest and otherwise, it absorbed the 
| neighboring states, until it now embraces nearly 


| an opportunity came with the outbreak of the | ang perhaps to suffer loss. 


oo ? & 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


WNS TO ORDER.—In an address before 
the Institute of Civil Engineers of London, 
| Mr. Robert Elliott-Cooper described the plans 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway of Canada 
for establishing new towns along its projected 
| lines. The towns are all to be on the northern 
| Side of the railway, and are to be about eight 
miles apart from center to center. Each town 


is to form a perfect square. There will be 
one ‘‘ Main Street, ’’ eighty feet wide, starting at 
| the railway-station and running through the 
middle of the town. The side streets will be 
| sixty feet wide, and at equal distances apart. A 








such uniformity on the sightseer, after he has | Sheppard, Democrat, of Texas, takes the place 
traveled past a hundred or more of these made- | of Mr. J. W. Bailey, Democrat, which has 
to-order towns, and says, ‘‘It will take all the | been temporarily filled by Col. R. M. Johnston. 
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writer in Nature speculates as to the effect of | Briggs, Republican, and Representative Morris | 











sublime diversity of the scenery of the Rocky | 
Mountains to soothe his irritated nerves.’ 
® 


| § pee shalper megs CRABS.—Some species of | 
crabs enter into curious partnerships with 
other small animals. The sponge-crab (Dromia 
vulgaris) is so named because of a trick it has 
of attaching a sponge to its back, holding it 
there with its claws 
until it is firmly fas- 
tened. Since the 
sponge is filled with 
small needles and 
gives off a strong 
odor, it protects the 
crab from many ene- 
mies; in return it 
gets nourishment 
from the bits of food 
left over from the crab’s numerous repasts. 
This peculiar habit of the crab is shown by the 
behavior of a young spider-crab at the New 
York Aquarium. When placed in a tank that 
contained many small orange-colored sea- 














anemones, the crab immediately discarded the 


seraps of seaweed with which it was covered, 
and adorned itself with the gaily colored 
anemones. The spider-crab shown in the 


& 


ANAL TOLLS.—The American answer 
to the British protest against the Panama 
Canal tolls act, which was made public on 
| January 23d, declares that the British have 
misunderstood the American purposes, and 
have protested against imaginary rather than 
real discrimination against British shipping. 
In view of the British misapprehension of the 
facts, the Secretary of State says that there is 
nothing to be arbitrated at the present time. 
He hopes that further correspondence may 
remove all misunderstanding; but in case the 
two countries cannot agree, he suggests that a 
high commission be appointed to make an 
impartial examination of the facts, and that 
its report be used as the basis for further 
correspondence. ® 


HE FIRST ‘“‘ADMIRAL’S” TOMB.— 

The body of John Paul Jones, commonly 
called the first American admiral, was placed 
in a marble sarcophagus in the crypt of the 
chapel of the United 
States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, on 
January 26th, and memo- 
rial .services were after- 





Why Millions 


of Stockings 
Don’t Need Darning 


Thousands of mothers in thousands of homes 
have thrown away all of their darning material. 
For a million men, women, children and in- 
fants are now wearing ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Hose. 


We absolutely guarantee every six pairs 
for six months’ wear. If even a thread runs in 
any pair, you get a new pair free. Don’t you 
think them worth while, since they are as soft 


as any hose in existence ? 


pr00 
FOR olep AND CHILDREN 


Let the children play on their Buy six pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 


ward held in the chapel 
in the presence of the 
Secretary of the Navy, 
the French ambassador, 
the Governor of Maryland, 
and other distinguished 
persons. The body has 
been resting in Bancroft 
Hall since it was brought to this country from 
France. The place where it now lies is a 


accompanying illustration from the Bulletin |: ~ 
of the New York Zodlogical Society was 
slightly more than an inch long, and had 
already succeeded in attaching eleven sea- 
anemones to its body. 

& 


RN IS KING.’’—Last year the corn- 
fields of the United States yielded the 
greatest crop in the history of this country. It 
reached the enormous amount of 3, 169,000,000 | circular room, ninety-six feet in diameter, in 
bushels, valued at $1, 759,000,000. The United | the center of which is the sarcophagus. 
States raises three-quarters of the world’s crop ® 
of corn. According to the report of the Secre-' \7EW JERSEY TRUST LAWS.—At the 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, the 1 direction of Governor Wilson, seven bills 
corn-fields of the United States, if combined, | were introduced in the New Jersey Legislature 
would cover an area almost as large as France| in January, intended so to amend the liberal 
or Germany, and one and a half times the size corporation laws of the state that they shall 
of Italy. The two countries that come next | conform to the rules laid down by the Supreme 





THE CHAPEL. 





knees. 
proof’’ in six months, send the stock- 
ings back and get new ones free. 
That is all there is to it. You are 
freed from darning, and the little 
ones’ hose always look neat as a pin. 

We use only Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton yarn in these wonder- 
ful stockings. We pay for it an 
average price of 74 cents a pound. 
Common yarn sells for 32 cents. But 
our yarn is long-fibre, three-ply, and 
soft. It combines strength, light 
weight and comfort. 

We maintain at the factory an 
inspection department that alone 
costs us $60,000 a year—just to see 
that each pair of these stockings is 
perfect. As we cannot afford to 


If they wear through ‘‘Hole- . 


stockings today. See how they are 
wearing six months from today. 


‘‘Holeproof’’ in cotton, for men, cost 
from $1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs. For 
women and children, $2 to $3 a box of 
six pairs. For infants, $1 a box of four 
pairs. All the above boxes guaranteed 
six months. 


Silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ for men, $2 for 
three pairs. For women, $3 for three 
pairs. Three pairs guaranteed three 
months. 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold 
in your town. We’ll tell you the deal- 
ers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.”’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


to the United States in the amount of corn 


that they produce are Austria-Hungary, which | 


raises more than 200,000,000 bushels, and 
Argentina, with a somewhat smaller yield. 


American farmers take added satisfaction in | 


the fact that the corn-crop of 1912 is worth 


one-fifth more than the average corn-crop of | 


the preceding five years. 
& 


WENTY-THREE MILES HIGH.—At 

regular intervals, simultaneously in all the 
large countries, the weather observers make 
tests of the upper air by means of ballons 
sondés, or sounding balloons. These balloons 
are usually about six feet in diameter, and are 
filled with free hydrogen gas. They carry an 
instrument called a meteorograph, which regis- 
ters and records the altitude, temperature, 
humidity and wind velocity. Since the bal- 
joons rise with great speed and almost in a | 
vertical line, the ascents resemble somewhat 
the descent of a lead-line from a ship in the 
ocean, and this resemblance accounts for the 
name ‘‘sounding balloon.’’? Eventually, the bal- 
loon reaches a height above which it cannot 
go. If the gas-bag is of silk, it collapses; if 
it is of india-rubber, it explodes. In either 
case, a parachute descends, bringing the record- 
ing apparatus with it. A sounding balloon 
recently sent up at the Observatory of Pavia, 
Italy, reached the tremendous height of 37,000 
meters, or nearly twenty-three miles above the 
earth. The greatest height previously attained 
by one of the balloons was in this country, at 
Huron, South Dakota, on September 1, 1910. 
That ascent was 30,400 meters, or a little less 
than nineteen miles. Wherever the sounding 
balloons have been used, whether near the 
equator or in northern latitudes, the records 
have shown that after six miles above the 
earth the temperature no longer drops rapidly 
as the instrument ascends, but at times becomes 
stationary. The lowest temperature during 
the recent remarkable flight was seventy and 
four-tenths degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, 
at a point twelve and a half miles high. 


ee e & 


CURRENT: EVENTS. 


EW SENATORS.—Mr. James H. Brady, 

Progressive Republican, former governor 
of the state, has been elected to succeed the 
late W. B. Heyburn as United States Senator | 
from Idaho. Mr. Brady was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1862, and moved to Idaho in 1894. —— 


Mr. William R. Webb, Independent Democrat, | 


principal of a boys’ preparatory school, suc- 
ceeds Senator Sanders, Republican, of Ten- 
nessee. —— Judge William H. Thompson, 
Democrat, displaces Mr. Charles Curtis, 
Republican, from Kansas; Mr. Joseph T. 
Robinson, Democrat, succeeds the late Jeff 
Davis, Democrat, from Arkansas, for the 


| Court in interpreting the Sherman antitrust 
law. They forbid stock-watering, the com- 
| bination of corporations for the purpose of 
| getting a monopoly, and make it illegal for 
| one corporation to hold stock in another cor- 
| poration. On January 27th, the bills were 
changed so as to permit a corporation to invest 
its surplus profits in the stock of another 
corporation. ® 


O INAUGURAL BALL.—At the request 
of Gov. Woodrow Wilson, the President 
elect, the inaugural ball usually held in Wash- 





| upon the government incidental to it, and 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


replace many pairs, we see that they Holepreof Hosiery C of Canade, Lid. 
Lendon, Can. 


have no flaws. 











ington on the evening of March 4th has been | 
given up. Governor Wilson wrote that he | 
hesitated to interfere with the plans of the | 
committee, but that he regarded it as a public | 
duty, ‘‘because of the large indirect expense | 


| 


| because the balls have ceased to be necessary | 


| to the enjoyment of the visitors. ’’ 
& 


| allies, was so unpopular with the Young Turk 


its leaders, 


of the ministry. In a 
riot that followed, Nazim 
Pasha, commander - in - 
chief of the Turkish army, 
was killed by a pistol- 
shot. Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha, who commanded 
the army in the successful 
revolution of the Young 
Turks when Sultan Abdul Hamid was deposed, 
has been made grand vizier and minister of 
war in the new cabinet. The ambassadors in 
Constantinople declined to recognize the new 
revolutionary government, and on January 
27th refused to discuss the Balkan situation 
| with the new grand vizier. 
% 

HE SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND.—The 

Speaker of the House of Commons ruled 
that the adoption of amendments giving the 
| suffrage to women, in the electoral reform 
| bill, would so change the form and substance 
of the measure that, according to the rules of the 
| House, it would have to be reintroduced as a 
“new bill. As there was not time enough re- 
maining during the presént session of Parlia- 
ment to make any progress with the new bill, 





ENVER BEY. 





the government decided on January 27th to} 


| 22d, to surrender Adrianople to the Balkan | 


| 


HE BALKAN WAR.—The decision that | 
the Grand Council reached on January | 


| 
| 


party in Constantinople | 
that Enver Bey, one of | 
successfully | 
demanded the resignation | 





| drop the measure and take the subject up again | 


|at the March session. The advocates of votes 


for ‘women at once declared that they had been | 
tricked, and began preparations for a campaign | 


of violence. Many London shopkeepers boarded 
| up their show-windows to protect them against 


“Cleaning Up 
Everything 


One touch of that big cake makes the whole 
world clean. The Sapolio fraternity of par- 
ticular homekeepers is bringing down the high 
cost of clean homes because the great cake 
CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES all through 
the: house, and in both effort and money it 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 





full term; Mr. Key Pittman, Democrat, of | anticipated assaults by the suffragettes. On| 
Nevada, displaces Mr. W. A. Massey, Repub- | January 28th twenty-one women were arrested | 
lican; Representative William Hughes, Demo- in London, while attempting to force their | 
‘rat, of New Jersey, displaces Mr. Frank O. | way into the Parliament Building. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
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SUNSETa EVENING, STAR 
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GLORY spreads o’er moor and fen 

That burns to liquid gold the bay, 

And Nature seems transfigured when 
Bright Phoebus bars the gates of Day. 


We watched it fade from hill and hurst, 
But, ere night’s denser curtain fell, 
Within its folds we saw the first 
Lone star peer out as sentinel! 


So, blesséd be the closing years— 
Within a world with shadows rife, 

If one sweet evening star appears 
To light the firmament of life! 


® & 
JUST A MOTHER. 


RS. Matilda Pierce had never been 
(2, prominent in the little community 






where she dwelt. During her last 
%—~ years she lived in complete seclu- 


> 


The few neighbors who 
~ attended her funeral remarked 
that ‘‘all the Pierce boys came out,’’ and these 
four sons, prosperous men, already past middle 
life, bore their aged mother to her last resting- 
place on the sunny hill slope above the town. 

‘““She was a good mother,’’ the younsest 
son said that evening, as they talked together 
in the old sitting-room. ‘‘I’ve felt sometimes 
that I ought to have stayed with her, but 
when you got me that position in Chicago, 
she wouldn’t hear of my letting it slip. I 
think she was happy, knowing that we were 
all doing well.’’ 

‘This little room haunted me for years after 
I went away,’’ the eldest son observed. 
‘*Remember the potato stews mother’d have 
when we came from school, hungry as bears? 
How often I have wished that I could get 
back here and find things as they used to be 
evenings, when we were boys!’’ 

‘‘That’s why none of us ever loafed on the 
street nights.’’ John Pierce laughed. ‘‘Once 
I spent the night with Joe Cole, and I tell 
you I was mighty glad to get home. The 
Coles had everything nice, —they had ten times 
mother’s means, —but it wasn’t the same atmos- 
phere. I didn’t wonder much that Joe liked 
to hang round the stores and taverns. ’’ 

**Joe went bad,’’ the youngest brother said. 
‘*He never would work long in one place. 
He was down the river somewhere, got into 
a drunken brawl, and used a knife on a man. 
I don’t believe the family have ‘heard from 
him since. ’’ 

Andrew Pierce looked up with a grave face. 
‘*Joe didn’t have anything to look back to,’’ 
he said, slowly, ‘‘and I did. Perhaps that’s 
all the difference. When I went to New 
York I fell in with a fast set. I did some 
things that I knew mother wouldn’t approve, 
‘yt I told myself I’d drop it all as soon as I 

s fairly settled. 

‘‘One night a crisis came. The details don’t 
matter, but I knew that I couldn’t go any 
farther and be what I’d been before. I fought 
it out, and—mother stood by me. It wasn’t 
anything in particular she’d said, but as Sam 
says, this little room haunted me. I could 
hear her singing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ 
as she used to sing it on Sunday evenings. 
And I remembered how she’d come tiptoeing 
up-stairs into that cold little room, after we’d 
gone to bed, to tuck in the clothes. If I was 
awake, I always listened for her dress to rustle 
when she knelt down by my bed. ’’ 

The big voice broke. ‘‘I slipped out of the 
place; I didn’t even wait for my overcoat and 
hat, and I ran all the way to my boarding- 
house. If I couldn’t have looked back then to 
mother, I might have ended as poor Joe did.’’ 


* © 


A CHANGE OF WEATHER. 


glorious in blue and gold. Indoors, 
Mattie Jenkins’s little house was 
a picture of homely comfort. The 
geraniums in the bay window were 
green and thrifty and full of buds; 
the stove was polished till it was a 
real ornament, and the rag mats 
were masses of bright and cheerful color. Ginger, 


() "eorious the October day was | 


the big yellow cat, appreciated it all, but Ginger’s | 


mistress was of less happy temperament. She 
had her “‘blue” days, and this was one of them. 

A tiny bent figure came across the Plummer’s 
field, between the corn-shocks and the ripening 
pumpkins; an old gray s) 1 shrouded her head 
and shoulders, and conceafed.something that she 
was carrying, 

“It’s Lyddy Childs,” Miss Jenkins said, half- 
pleased, half-angry. ‘“‘What business has she got 
to be trailing round with her rheumatism? But 
that’s just like Lyddy—she never did have a grain 
of sense about herself.” She hurried to open 
the door, nevertheless; everybody loved ““Lyddy” 
Childs. 

Aunt Lyddy nodded triumphantly, and set down 
her burden, a pot of beautiful fuchsias. “TI ain’t 
got my breath yet,” she gasped, “but never mind 
—I did it, anyhow.” 

“‘Lyddy Ann Childs!” Mattie Jenkins snapped. 
“If you don’t beat everybody for downright fool- 
ishness! Lugging that heavy pot over here! Did 


you think I hadn’t legs and couldn’t walk over to 
see those fuchsias myself?’ 

Aunt Lyddy merely chuckled; sharp words 
never hurt her—she treated them as she would 
treat the naughtiness of a child; besides, she 
knew in this case that Mattie was really worried. 

“I brought it to you, Mattie—you always ad- 
mired it. And there ain’t a finer one in the village, 
if I do say so.” 

“Tome? It ain’t Christmas!” 

“°Tis for me. What do you suppose I have? 
A night-blooming cereus. All my life I’ve wanted | 
one, and now Mis’ Philip Bradley has sent me one 
from the city. Just think of it! It wasn’t fair for | 
me to have so much, so I carried my Lady Wash- 
ington to Sarah Coates, and now I’ve brought this 
to you. I allus did think it was dreadful small 
when you had a happy thing not to pass it on, 
somehow.” 

“Lyddy Ann Childs, if you don’t beat all!” 
Mattie Jenkins exclaimed. “I’ve a good mind 
not to take it.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. It belongs to you, because 
you loved it; it belongs to you as much as the night- 
blooming cereus does to me.” 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll have to keep it now you’ve 
brought it,” Miss Jenkins returned, ungraciously. 

Half an hour later, however, Mattie Jenkins 
herself went down the road. In her arms was 
one of her finest geraniums, and she was carrying 
it to old Noney Holt. 

“My, it’s a pretty day!” she said. 
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“DAUGHTERS OF MUSIC.” 


Ts importance of proper dentistry to health 
is generally understood; but a recent plea 
for free dentistry for school children makes 
the additional point that upon it depend the 
voices of the rising generation. The reference 
is not to the “whistling through a gap,” which 
is heard when front teeth are lost, but to the pres- 
ervation of the natural palatal arch, the acoustic 
properties of which are 
easily impaired by over- 
crowding, improper ex- 
traction, or uncorrected 
irregularities. 


This sounds extremely 
modern. Yet the theory 
was accepted, if only 
partly understood, in the 
days of our unscientific 
and not always hygienic 
forefathers, when the 
doctor, the barber, an 
obliging relative, or a 
casual friend with a strong 
wrist acted as dentist, 
and the tooth-brush was 
an_ unknown luxury. 

Judge Samuel Sewall 
—he — Lf nosy - 
penance for his share in 
the witchcraft delusion— _—-"UOGF SAMUEL SEWALL. 
maintained a lifelong friendship with Edward | 
Taylor, who was his chum at Harvard. To him, | 
as age crept upon them both, the old judge once 
began a letter thus: 


My dear Colleague and Chamber-fellow and Bed-fellow— 
I have lost many of my Organs of Music; my Fore Teeth, 
both upper and nether. May we industriously help one 
another along to the Region of Light and Love where 
there is no Sleeping, and no Sinning, and no Sorrowing. 


The first minister of old Newbury, Rev. Thomas 
Parker, was the possessor of “a most delicate 
sweet voice,” as Cotton Mather records. He adds 
further that his voice “held extraordinarily until 
very old age; and I think the more, because his 
teeth held sound and good until then; his custom 
being to wash his mouth and rub his teeth every 
morning. 

“Some few years before his death only, he began 
to complain of the toothache, and then he quickly 
began to lose his teeth: and now he said, ‘the 
ee of his musick began to fail him.’ ” 

When tooth-brushes were first introduced, they 
were known as the latest fancy of the frivolous 
Parisians, and were sternly frowned upon by the 
eonservative. One colonial girl, a sweet singer, 
whose father at — consented to buy her an 
“eyvory mouth-brush, inlayed with silver,” in- 
duced him to do so only by the explanation that 
the use of it, first dipped in various decoctions of 
sweet herbs, was recommended to “strengthen, 
conserve and mollify the voice.” 
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A DUEL WITH: A RIVER-HORSE. 


HERE are creatures more agile and crafty 
than the‘hippopotamus, but few that aremore 
terrible when their anger is roused. Mr. E. 

F. Martin, in the Wide World Magazine, tells of a 
remarkable fight in which a native African hunter 
killed a savage hippopotamus with a hunting-knife. 
The author ran into a family of the great river- 
horses when traveling down the Benue, a branch 
of the Niger River. He shot at one of them, and 
was attacked by one of the larger animals. 

The darkened surface of the water seemed 
broken some distance astern, but it was difficult 
to make anything out, and our speed and the noise 
we made prevented me from hearing very clearly 
what my servant seemed to hear so well. Before 
long, however, I caught the white gleam of foam 
and heard a spluttering hiss above the rush o 


water. In me of our pace, our pursuer was over- 
taking us. There was a roar and splash just at 
our stern. With a horrible snapping crunch the 


wide jaws closed on our poor dugout. 

Some one screamed wildly; then a rush of water 
overwhelmed me. As the canoe upset, something 
struck me between the shoulders, and sent me to 
the bottom. I struck out upward, and finally rose 
to the surface, spluttering and almost spent. 

I came up close to the great steering-paddle 
used by our coxswain. Using it as a float, and 


of the man; 





oing with the stream, I made for the shore. At 

rst I uttered no sound, but swam on and on, | 
edging to the left. When I thought I might be out 
of harm’s way, I gave a faint shout. 

A weird, long-drawn wail answered me, from no | 
Font distance ahead. Tt I touched bottom. | 
alf-swimming, half-wading, I had hardly reached 
dry land when I heard a familiar hissing and blow- | 
ing behind me. An enormous black shape came | 

sp) nating ane foaming after me. 

I had =r to one side before 
. I tried torun, but stumbled, 
and fell heavily. I lay exhausted on the sand as 
the enraged animal rushed by me. The beast 
stopped and turned, no doubt intending to charge 
me again, when up from the sand sprang the dark 
form of a man. The figure fon wes quickly and 
silently alongside the monstrous brute, and made 
a desperate lunge at its belly. With a roar, the 
hippopotamus turned on the stranger. The man 
easily avoided the blundering charge, and followed 
it with another deadly knife-thrust. 

Like a flash, the man ran aside, and again stood 








waiting, eager and alert. The hippopotamus, when 


he found that he had missed his enemy, Sung him- 
self round, and bellowed fiercely. He caugh 


sight 
he went for him again in mad fury. 
This duel continued for hours, it seemed to me. 
But now the great river-monster began to stoe- 
flounder in his attempt to close with his 


er and 
foe. There were dark patches where his life- 


blood had run out upon the plowed-up sand. 

Presently the man gathered himself together, 
rushed in, and striking fiercely and repeatedly, 
buried his long knife to the hilt in the gaping 
wound that was now visible low down on the hip- 
popotamus’s right side. With a gulping, sobbing 
mutter, the mpepomans crashed down—dead. 

I must have lain for at least an hour after the 
fight had ended, too exhausted to move or to care 
what became of me. My new friend disappeared 
when the hippopotamus fell, but soon returned 
with a bundle of brushwood and made a cheerful 

re at my feet. Presently, in spite of my wet 
clothes, I fell into a deep sleep. 

en I woke, several men and women were 
standing about. My clothes had been taken off 
while I slept, and were drying at the fire. My 
servant, Bakari, was sitting on his heels near by. 
When I asked him how on earth he got there, he 
explained that he had been picked up by a canoe. 


fA VALENTINE @ 
be Linnie Hawley Drake 






‘ 





Y little love! My pretty love! 
That you may know me true 
I send a packet wrapped in down— 
The sweetest billet-doux. 


You’ll find, within, the bravest heart 
That ever breasted storm, 

And yet, methinks that Cupid’s dart 
Would fill it with alarm. 


You'll find, beside, a silver lute, 
Attuned by Hope, the strings. 

As Joy sped by with careless Mirth 
He brushed it with his wings. 


I send them all tied up in blue— 
A scrap of summer skies, 

The color of forget-me-nots, 
The shade of some one’s eyes. 


And lest you miss my valentine, 
Look high in yonder tree, 

If ’tis a bluebird singing there— 
’Tis yours, sweetheart, from me. 
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HIS SELF-CONTROL. 


R. Brown was excitable by nature, but he 
M often prided himself audibly upon his self- 
control. One night while the family were 
gathered at the tea-table the chimney began to 
roar; the furnace draft had been opened and for- 
gotten. Straightway a panic ensued. 


“Don’t lose your heads—keep cool!” cried Mr. 
Brown. “It’s nothing serious.’ 

He dashed up the stairs, discovered that the 
metal cap over the only unused stovepipe hole was 
already red hot, and dashed down again faster 
than he went up. 

“K-keep cool!” he gasped, as he passed through 
the room where the family had gathered in nerv- 
ous apprehension. “I’ll be back in a minute.” 

He was back in less than that time, havin 
observed that the flames were spouting several fee 
high from the chimney, and that a shower of sparks 
was falling upon the roof. 

“‘Wh-where’s the step-ladder’?”’ he panted. 

He was gone before any one could answer the 

uestion, and presently was heard a from 
the roof of the wood-shed. He presented an heroic 
figure in the glare of the blazing chimney. 

“I’ve got one end of the hose!” he called. “Some 
one attach the other end and turn on the water— 
quick!” 

Two long minutes passed. 

“Why doesn’t some one do as I ordered?” he 
thundered. “Do you want the place to burn up?” 

“We can’t, Henry!” called Mrs. Brown, trem- 
blingly. “You haven’t got the hose—you’ve got 
the cow-rope. It was hanging next to the hose in 
the shed. And anyway, the roof is covered with 
ice, and I don’t think there’s any great danger 
outside. You’d better go and watch the chimney 
from the inside.” 

rN half-hour later the family were again at the tea- 


e. 
“If this had happened in some homes,” remarked 
Mr. Brown, “‘the family would have lost their heads 
completely and sent in an alarm. Self-control is 
an excellent thing—and far from common.” 
— it is!’ agreed Mrs. Brown, emphatic- 
ally. 


So 
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SUN-BEACONS OF THE COAST. 


HE remarkable application of the ‘‘sun-valve” 

| in acetylene gas-lighting was the first step 

toward relieving the lonely keepers of the 

little coast-beacons in remote places. In the last 

three years many hundreds of the old lights afloat 

and ashore have been replaced hy the new con- 

trivance, which is the invention of Gustaf Dalén, 

the Swedish engineer who recently received the 

Nobel prize for physics. Harper’s Weekly thus 
describes it: 


The source of light for these lone beacons is dis- 
solved acetylene, which is stored under pressure 
in steel cylinders. One of these cylinders can be 
charged with enough gas to last a small beacon 
three years. Usually, however, in the case of 
floating buoys, a six months’ supply is all that is 
necessary, as such buoys are overhauled and 
painted twice a year. That is ali the care the light 
needs. The sun-valve does the rest. 

The scientific principle upon which the sun-valve 
depends is that sunlight upon dark surfaces is 
converted into heat, and heat produces expansion. 
This expansion is very considerable in certain 
metals, of which copper is one. 


Through the center of a carefully sealed glass 
jar nearly a foot high and about three inches in 
diameter a thick black rodisrun. Three slenderer 


rods of highly polished copper support it. The 
black rod is of neg also, and it is coated with 
lampblack in order that it may absorb the greatest 
possible amount of light. 

As the sun appears and the atmosphere grows 
warmer, this rod expands and lengthens. It 
pushes down into the metal chamber in which the 
glass jar rests and touches the end of a lever: It 
presses down on this lever, and cuts off the flow 
of gas to the lamp. 

en the sun disappears from view in the eve- 
ning and the temperature of the air falls, the 
process is reversed. The rod contracts and re- 
eases the pressure on the lever. The gas flows 
upward to the lamp, and is ignited by a little pilot 
flame that is never extinguished. 

The precision of this contrivance is almost in- 
credible. It can be used even in the cold of the 





polar regions, for it responds with the utmost 
accuracy to small variations in temperature. There 
are nearly a hundred of these sun-valve beacons 
in Alaska. In summer they are aids to navigation, 
and in winter they guide the travelers on dog- 
sledges over the frozen wastes. 
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THE SHEEP-FINDER FINDS HIMSELF. 


ILL-SHEEP—the sort that are bred in ex- 

posed and snowy regions—are a singularly 

hardy stock. A writer in Chambers’s Journal 
says that a flock of one hundred was buried in the 
drifted snow. during the winter of 1876, and only 
found and dug out seventeen days later. A number 
of Herdwicks on the Cumberland hills were buried 
for three weeks; most of them were alive when 
found, but none had a shred of wool on him; each 
had been gnawed bare by his starving comrades. 


When sheep are covered by drifts, they keep 
moving restlessly, and so work out a sort of cave 
under the snow; their bodily heat—the sheep’s 
normal temperature is one hundred and four 
ony ce ps to melt the snow, and also serves 
to keep open a hole or two above by which they 
get air enough to breathe. This hole is often the 
means whereby they are rescued, for the smell of 
sheep is strong, and the shepherd’s dog scents 
them, and calls his master to dig. 

Sheep-dogs are clever, but not all are gifted as 
sheep-finders. It is said that a dog does not learn 
the art of sheep-finding in snow except in earl 
~_. Heavy snow-storms are obviously essentia 

the revelation of the gift, and as heavy snow- 
storms do not occur every winter, a great many 
dogs grow up without having a chance to show 
what they can do. 

Mr. Dickinson, who wrote on farming in Cumber- 
land nearly a century ago, tells how a young collie 
soe out of puppyhood showed himself a sheep- 

r 


er. 

It was after the Martinmas snowfall of 1807, the 
heaviest known in the Border country for years. 
A flock of four hundred Herdwicks had disap- 
peared, and the owner and his friends set out 
armed with long poles to <— the likely drifts. 
Among the dogs they took with them was the 
young collie, who at first regarded the whole busi- 
hess as a joke, and enjoyed himself immensely 
racing and tumbling in the snow. 

After a time, however, he stopped playing, and 
began to take a serious interest in the proceedings. 
He watched the men Bem | the deep snow, 
smelled of the poles, and sniffed at the holes they 
left. His master let him alone, in the hope that if 
they chanced to find the sheep’s place of burial, 
the dog would tell them of it. 

After some time the young collie clearly realized 
what was going on. e began to range for him- 
self, and when he came upon a ventilation-hole 
through which the smell o: pow rose strong to 
his nostrils, he began to scrateh, whimpering 
eagerly with excitement, while the older dogs 
stood aloof, no doubt in scorn of the youngster’s 
enthusiasm. But the young dog was a sheep- 
finder; and after the first lot of buried Herdwicks 
had been rescued, he continued his search, and 
— delight every time more sheep were 

ug out. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


HETHER or not this story, sent to the 

London Telegraph by its Paris corre- 

spondent, is fact or invention, it has so 
delightful a flavor of the Orient that every one 
will feel that it ought to be true: 


When the Sultan of Turkey gave orders for the 
mobilization of his troops, he sent to the King of 
ria a sack of millet with the following letter: 
“Ferdinand Effendi. Mobilize if you like, but 
be assured that there are as many soldiers in 
Turkey as there are ins of millet in this sack. 
Now, if you wish, declare war.” 

Ferdinand’s reply was in kind. He sent a much 
smaller sack, filled with tiny ins of the hottest 
red pepper of the country. With it went the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear Sultan. The Bulgarians are not numer- 
ous, it is true, but be assured that to stick your 
nose into their affairs is like sticking it into our 
national condiment. Try it and see. They will 
sting you so sharply that the whole of Asia will 
not be able to save you.” 
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THE CENTER OF INTEREST. 


ORD Roberts, the great English soldier, beloved 
[" by all his countrymen as “Bobs,” is so accus- 
tomed to being the center of interest on most 
occasions that he finds in an incident like this one, 
reported in the New York Tribune, an endless 
source of amusement. 


A boy’s rifle brigade of ten thousand members 
was to be reviewed at Glasgow by “Bobs.” At 
the last minute, however, Lord Roberts was forced 
to cancel the engagement; a local notability was 
hastily substituted, but the managers of the affair 
thought it only right to notify ticket-purchasers 
that the famous soldier would not be present. 

In one instance they sadly overrated the effect 
of the announcement. A small youth who was to 
take part in the parade had come to get two tickets 
for his father and mother. The manager told him 
as pent as he could of the disappointment. 

e id not seem at all affected. ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, “it’s no Laird Roberts that faither and 
mither are coomin’ to see; it’s me.” 
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EASY COURTESY. 


F all borrowers were as easily satisfied as the 

one mentioned in the Kansas City Star, men 

who are believed to have money to loan would 
find life less irksome. 

Some one accused a prominent business 
man of being Close-fisted. “Oh, well,’ said his 
friend, “he’s not so bad. I went to see him to get 
a loan of five thousand dollars, and he treated me 
very courteously.” 

= i“ he lend you the money?” the first man 


asked. 
“No, he didn’t. But he hesitated a minute 


before he refused.” 
& & 


A RIVAL ANANIAS. 


N the occasion of one of his public speeches 
in Wales, Mr. Lloyd-George was introduced 
to the assemblage by a Welsh deacon. The 

chancellor is fond of repeating the graceful words 
of the introduction. 


“Gentlemen,” said the deacon, “I haff to intro- 
duce to you to-night the member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs. He hass come here to Pag Ae what the 
je St. Asaph said about the Welsh dises- 
tablishment. . .. In my opinion, gentlemen, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph iss one of the biggest liars in 


creation; but, thank God, we haff a match for 
him to-night!” 












BUTTERFLY 
SEEDS. 


BY MARION HILL. 


VERY morning Cecie went out to 
E look at her garden, but she found 
no flowers—nothing but earth. 

‘‘] wish I had some seeds,’’ she 
said. Just then her glance fell 
upon a gorgeous butterfly that 
was fanning himself on a stalk 
near by. That is, it looked like 
a butterfly, but it must have 
been a fairy, because it spoke. 

‘*Try these that I have,’’ 
it said, putting its wings 
high up so that Cecie could 
see a mass of tiny brown 
specks that were rolled into 
a ball and held by his many 
toes—that is, if ‘‘toes’’ can be the 
right name for the ends of a but- 
terfly’s legs. 

‘‘1’d like to, thank you,’’ Cecie 
answered ; she was startled but polite. 

‘‘Then open your hand,’’ ordered 
the butterfly. 

Gladly Cecie did as she was told, and 
the butterfly fluttered lazily into her 
palm. If you have never been touched 
by a butterfly you cannot know how smooth 
and pleasant the feeling is! 

‘‘Thank you,’’ she said, as she held the 
seeds. The butterfly flew back to the stalk. 

‘Don’t plant them all at once,’’ he said. 
‘*Plant only one—each morning. They take 
only a day to grow.’’ 

‘‘And what will they be when they come 
up?”’ 

‘*That depends on how you plant them.’’ 
And the butterfly yawned, lifted himself into 
the air and drifted away. 

‘‘What a beautiful surprise for mother, and 
how good of the butterfly !’’ said Cecie to her- 
self. She knelt down and planted a seed. 

She could hardly wait for the day to pass, 
she was so anxious to find out what would grow. 

The next morning she hurried out to see. 
Baby Brother pattered along after her. 

‘*Oh, lovely, lovely butterfly!’’ she cried, 
and clasped her hands in joy. 

There, where she had planted the seed, was 
a tall green plant, and all over it were sweet- 
smelling flowers quite different from any that 


she had ever seen before. 


** Lovey, lovey buff-fly!’’ Baby Brother 
echoed, as he tried to snatch at a flower. 

**Stop!’? scolded Cecie. ‘‘They are mine.’’ 

‘*And mine,’’ begged Baby Brother. 

‘*T say no!’’? answered Cecie; she put her 
foot down hard, and her frown deepened. 
“And get out of my way. I must plant | 
another seed. ’’ 

This she did, without paying any heed to 
the tears that began to rain down Baby 
Brother’s disappointed face. 

She played with her flowers all day, but she 
was sorry that they wilted so quickly and lost 
their perfume as soon as they were picked. 
When morning came she ran out to her garden. 
Forgiving Baby Brother pattered along as 
before. 

‘“‘Oh! oh! oh!’’ wept Cecie. 

If there was one thing on earth she was 
afraid of it was a crawly worm. And from 
the last seed there had sprung a black and 
shriveled twig festooned with the squirmiest 
worms that ever spoiled a sunny summer 
morning. 

“I told you that it would depend on how 
you planted them,’’ said the butterfly, as it 
fluttered past. ‘‘Now don’t blame me.’’ 

‘*Don’t ery, my Cecie,’’ comforted Baby 





HE WHO 
GIVES AND 
RUNS AWAY 


So, planting his chubby legs far apart, and 
shutting his eyes tight, Baby Brother tugged 
the worm-twig from its place and threw it 
away over the fence. 

‘*You may help me plant,’’ said Cecie, for 
Baby Brother loved to dig holes. 

The next morning she took his hand in hers. 

‘*We will look together, ’’ she said. 

And what do you suppose she found? 

She found two tall fern-like sprays, hung 
‘with perfumed lilies that seemed to chime 
like tiny silver bells when they were moved. 


BY ELIZABETH 


Two little doves sat side by side, 
As close as close could be, 

On a swaying screen of feathery green, 
In a beautiful pepper-tree. 


They came each eve at set of sun, 
This little he and she; 

They tucked their heads in a feather bed, 
As sleepy as they could be. 


Without a thought of rent to pay, 
Never a worry, he. 

“ Where, indeed, shall we go to feed?” 
Never a question, she. 





Brother. 

‘*They are so horrid!’’ she sobbed, while she 
hugged her comforter with shame. ‘‘As horrid | 
2s I was to you yesterday. I’ll try never to| 
be so mean again. But how shall I plant an- 











WHEN THE STORM CAME. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 
IG Father Bear and Middle-Sized Mother | 
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MAY LIVE 
TO GIVE ON 
ANOTHER DAY. 


‘‘One for you and one for me,’’ she said. | 
When she broke the sprays she noticed that 
they grew fresher and smelled sweeter than 
before. 

‘‘Dear, dear Cecie!’’ said Baby Brother. 

‘I think I know how these things work,’? | 
Cecie said, thoughtfully, as she looked at the | 
seeds. There were seeds enough for every day | 
in the year. ‘‘I shall know how to plant them | 
now.’’ 

‘*T am glad that you found out,’’ said the 
butterfly, in a relieved tone. 


TWO CONTENTED DOVES. 


L. SLOANAKER. 


Never a thought of fashion or gown 
Worried this little pair, 

Whether each hat were tall or flat, 
Their little heads were bare. 


Without a thought of food or drink 
Broadcast everywhere, 
Nothing to bake or nothing to make, 
lever a dream of care. 


Every night at set of sun 
ey flew to the waving tree, 
In confidence sweet to rest complete, 
A lesson to you and me. 


Little Bear promised, and all the forenoon 


Bear were often obliged to leave Little he played happily in the garden, and sang: 


Bear at home when they went away on 
business. Early one morning, when they were 


“Ta de dum, dum, dum, 
Ta de dum, dum, dum,” 


other seed? I’d throw those fuzzy things away, | going after honey, they said, ‘‘ Bea good child, | as only a happy little bear can sing. 


but I’m afraid to touch them.’’ 


Little Bear, while we are gone. Don’t step 


‘*Buvver do it for you,’’ said he, bravely. | outside the front gate or the back gate.’’ 


Early in the afternoon Mother Deer passed 
the house. ‘‘Little Bear,’’ she called, ‘‘there | 


‘*T thank you,’’ answered Little Bear, 
most politely, 















is a big storm coming, and your 
parents are away! Come home with 
me and stay until the storm is over. ’’ 


‘*but I promised father 
and mother that I wouldn’t go outside 
the yard.’’ 
Soon Father Rabbit came hopping 
along home. 

‘* Storm coming, Baby Bear! ’’ 
he called. ‘*‘Come home with 
me until it is over. There 
is nothing like a warm, dry 

burrow when there is a 
storm. ’’ 

But Little Bear would not 

go. Soon Mrs. Reynard came 

hastening homeward. 

**Come, child, come!’’ she 

called to Little Bear. “Come 





| was reading the news. 


|my cupboard’s being bare! 
| perished in the storm but for you, and without 


and cuddle up with my 
children until the storm is over.’’ 
But Baby Bear would not go, 
although the clouds were piling up 
and up above the forest, and the trees 
were beginning to toss their branches 
to and fro. One by one the squirrels, 
the butterflies, the birds and the bees 
went by. Baby Bear felt queer and 
lonely ; but he would not go outside the 
yard, although other neighbors invited 
him to their homes. 
At last pit-pat, pat, pat, patter—patter— 
patter down came big drops of rain. Suddenly 
two clouds rushed together over the little house 
in the forest, and they roared—crashety— 
crashety — bang — bang— bang! Little Bear 
knew that the sound was only thunder, and 
that the blinding flashes that soon came thick 
and fast were nothing but lightning, but he 
ran into the house and shut the door. 

Big Bear had often told Little Bear that if 
ever he felt queer and lonely, the thing to do 
was to whistle. Little Bear felt queer and 
lonely, and so hé puckered up his lips and 
whistled cheerily, although the storm made 
such an uproar that his best whistling sounded 
weak. Weaker still was a little pitiful whine 
outside the door; but Little Bear heard it, ran 
to the door, opened it wide, and a big, wet, 
shaggy dog tumbled into the room. 

Little Bear was so glad to see the dog that 
he ran to the cupboard to get him some bread. 
When he came back he thought the poor dog 
was dead, but the dog instantly came to life, 
and winked at Little Bear. Then he laughed, 
and rolled over on a rug and dried his fur. 

‘*T believe I’ll get him some fruit,’’ Little 
Bear said to himself, as he took a clean dish 
and went to the cupboard. When he came 
back, the dog was sitting in the Big Bear’s 
chair, playing the Big Bear’s flute! 

Little Bear ran up-stairs to get the dog a 
coat. When he came back, the dog was pre- 
tending to ride a goat! Sonny Bear then went 
after shoes, and when he came back that dog 
Just for fun, Little 
Bear then looked for a key to fit in the lock, 
and sure enough, that dog began to wind the 
clock ! 

**Now I know who you are!’’ declared Little 
Bear. ‘‘ You are Mother Hubbard’s dog!’’ 

And then the dog, because he was so glad 
that Little Bear knew him at last, began 
to dance a jig, and he did tricks one after 
another that kept Little Bear laughing until 
the storm was over. 

Soon came Mother Hubbard, searching for 
her dog. ‘‘O Little Bear,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
thank you for being so kind to my dog! He 
hasn’t had a bone for so long on account of 
He would have 








my dog I couldn’t expect to get into another 
Christmas stocking! I wouldn’t be worth 
mentioning if I were separated from my dog.’’ 

‘* Bow-wow!’’ answered the saucy dog. 
And then he did all his tricks again, and made 
Mother Hubbard, Big Father Bear, Middle- 
Sized Mother Bear and Little Bear all laugh. 

That night Little Bear murmured in his 
sleep, ‘‘I am so glad I didn’t go!’’ 












IF ONLY I'D 





' BUT SOON AS 










HE WENT AND SHED HIS 


I WENT DOWN-TOWN A-SKATING 
TO PICK YOURS OUT—BUT NOW I FEAR 
ITS DAMAGED SOME WITH WAITING. 


THE STYLISH CUPID ON THE RIM, 
~ ALL RIGGED IN GAY FANDANGLES, 
| CAN'T TELL WHAT GOT INTO HIM— 


MOTHER’S VALENTINE. 


DEAR MOTHER, HERE'S A VALENTINE, 
I] HOPE YOU WILL ACCEPT IT; 
IT WOULD HAVE BEEN BY FAR MORE FINE 


NOT KEPT IT. 


VALENTINES WERE HERE, 











SPANGLES. 








BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


THE LITTLE FROSTED DART HE SHOULD 
HAVE KEPT HIS BOWSTRING BENT TO 
I TASTED ONCE—IT WAS TOO GOOD 
TO KNOW JUST WHERE IT WENT TO. 


THE CANDY HEART OF PINK AND WHITE 
HE SHOT THE SUGAR DART TO, 
| NIBBLED IT THE OTHER NIGHT, 
AND THEN—I ATE THE HEART, TOO. 


O MOTHER, YOU'LL EXPECT TO SEE 
A BETTER ONE THAN THIS IS; 
BUT WHERE THOSE LOST THINGS OUGHT TO BE 

I'VE COVERED THICK WITH KISSES! 
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ANCIENT HIGHWAYS. 


— VAGE man built nothing that can be called a | horse to the spot, and with 


road. When he was hungry he sought food in 
the forests, or in the streams and lakes, and finally 
made for himself definite trails. These trails be- 
came at last the first roads. Mr..L. W. Page, in 
“Roads, Paths and Bridges,” tells of the stone- 
surfaced roads found in Egypt, built thousands of 
years ago, of massive stone blocks, in some places 
ten feet thick. It was over sucha substantial road 
as this that the stones used in the construction of 
the great Pyramids were hauled. 
Egypt is not the only land possessing relics of | 
pa road-building. Babylon, the city of hanging ! 
gardens and great walls, at a very early date de- | 
velopeda high state of civilization, and Semiramis, | 
its great queen, was an enthusiastic road-builder. | 
It is at this period that we find what is probably | 


“Alas! I cannot rise; I have no strength left.” 
Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his 
eat difficulty set the 
| seeming beggar on his back. But no sooner did 
| Daber feel himself in the saddle than he set spurs 
| to the steed, and galloped off, calling out as he 
rode, “It is 1, Daber!” 

Naber called after him to stop and listen. Cer- 
tain that he could not be caught, he turned, and 
halted a short distance from Naber. 

“You have taken my horse,” said Naber, “and 
since heaven has willed it, I give you joy of it, but 
I conjure you never to tell any one how you ob- 
tained it.” 

“Why not?” asked Daber. 

“Because,” replied the noble Arab, “another 
man might be — ill, and men would fear to 
help him. You would be the cause of many refu- 
sing to perform an act of charity for fear of being 
duped as I have been.” : 

aber was silent for a moment; then springing 
from the horse, he returned it to its owner, an 


begged his forgiveness. Naber made him accom- 


the first use of stone in bridge-building. The two | vany him to his tent, where they passed a few days 


portions of the oy were joined py a bridge across 
the Euphrates. This wonderful bridge was built | 
of large stone blocks, joined with plates of lead. | 
At that period, more than two thousand years 
before Christ, asphalt was used instead of mortar | 
in constructing the vast walls round the city. Com- 
merce flourished, and great "Hy ys radiated to | 
all the principal cities of the then known world. 
It is said that a highway 400 miles long, and paved | 
with brick set in a mortar of asphaltum, connected | 
Nineveh and ny oy, | 
It was left to the Carthaginians to become in- | 
structors to the world in the art of road-building. | 
Carthage is given the credit of having demon- 
strated to the world the strategic and economic 
value of improved roads. But for a splendid | 
system of highways, which permitted an easy | 


gether, and became friends for life. 


® 
TWO PUZZLES. 


HE traveler in foreign lands who sees many 
things that on account of their strangeness 
amuse or perplex him should remember that he 
himself and many of his possessions are quite as 
much a source of wonder to the native of the coun- 
try. A contributor to the New York Tribune aptly 
illustrates the point. 
A mandarin from the far interior of China dined 


means of communication with all parts of her | with mein Peking the otherevening. In his honor 


domains, she never could have reached the heights 
she attained, either in commerce or war. 


*® 


FOR CHARITY. 


HE following attractive story was told many 

years ago by an English traveler in Turkey 
in Asia, who translated it from the language of 
that country: 


In the tribe of Negedeh there was a wonderful 
horse, whose beauty and speed were unequaled; 
and a Bedouin of another tribe, whose name was 
Daber, monges to possess it. Having in vain offered 
camels and all his gold for it, he at length hit upon 
the following device: He resolved to stain his face, 
to clothe himself in rags, to — t if disabled, and 
thus to play the part of a lame beggar. 

In this disguise, he waited on the road for Naber, 
the owner of the horse, who he knew was to pass 
that way. When he saw him approaching on his 
beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice: 

“T am a poor stranger! For three days I have 
been unable to move from this spot to look for 

‘ood. Help me, and heaven will reward you.” 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him upon his 
horse and carry him home, but Daber replied: 


the dinner was very Chinese. One course con- 
sisted of eggs apparently quite whole, yet within 
them was a delicate salad of mushrooms, lettuce, 
nuts arid mustard. 

“It puzzles me,” I said to the mandarin, “how 
all these Ley at. put inside a whole egg.” 

My guest k up an uncut magazine from a 
table 


“But it puzzles me still more,” he said, “how 
you manage to put printing in there.” 





*® © 


THE CAUTIOUS SCOT. 


SCOTSMAN went to a solicitor, laid before 

him a question, and asked him if he could 
undertake the case, reports the Birmingham 
Weekly Post. 

“Certainly,” replied the solicitor. ‘I will readily 
undertake the case. We’re sure to win.” 

“So ye really think it’s a good case?” 

“Most decidedly, my dear sir. I am prepared 
te uarantee that you will secure a favorable ver- 
dict.” 

“Ah, weel, I’m much obliged tae ye, but I dinna 
think Pll go tae law this time, for, ye see, the case 
| I’ve laid before ye is my opponent’s.” 





- THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 
Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
use them. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings 


are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely | 


care, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted 
when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 8X, Boston. (Adv. 











Rent a Few Months 
—Then It’s Yours! 


This Great Visible Writer 
The Famous Oliver Model No. 3 
Send your name and we will tell you 
about the greatest typewriter proposition in the world. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE, 












166-D-28 N. gan Bivd., ag: 








A DIFFERENCE 
IT PAID THIS MAN TO CHANGE FOOD, 


‘*What is called ‘good living’ eventually brought 
me to a condition quite the reverse of good 
health,” writes a New York merchant. 

“Improper eating told on me till my stomach 
became so weak that food nauseated me, even the 
lightest and simplest lunch, and I was much 
depressed after a night of uneasy slumber, 
unfitting me for business. 

“This condition was discouraging, as I could 
find no way to improve it. Then I saw the adver- 
tisement of Grape-Nuts food, and decided to try 
it, and became delighted with the result. 

“For the past three years I have used Grape- 
Nuts and nothing else for my breakfast and for 
lunch before retiring. It speedily set my stomach 
right and I congratulate myself that I have 
regained my health. There is no greater comfort 
for a tired man than a lunch of Grape-Nuts. It 
insures restful sleep, and an awakening in the 
morning with a feeling of buoyant courage and 
hopefulness. 

“Grape-Nuts has been a boon to my whole 
family. It has made of our 2-year-old boy, who 
used to be unable to digest much of anything, a 
robust, healthy, little rascal weighing 32 pounds. 
Mankind certainly owes a debt of gratitude to the 
expert who invented this perfect food.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. “‘There’s 
a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Contains 
everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants 
worth growing. 600 illustrations ; 176 pages. Any 
gardener sending his name on a postal card can 
have it for the asking. Send for it today. Address 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 
= paper, I will enclose in the catalogue 
@ packet of the above GIANT pansy. 















WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS TRIAL. ¥ tg 
TT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest yracle 1913 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 247: 
a bicycle or 
H a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Catal: 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
i} first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS 31s2"<5\%s 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We sell cheaper than any other factory. 






« -Brake rear wheels, Ps, 
repairsandall sundriesat ha// usual prices. 
Do not wait ; write ¢oday for our special offer. 
MEADCYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, CHICAGO 








There is Economy in buying 
' Heinz Baked Beans 


ECAUSE éaked beans give you more food value, as well as 
more satisfaction—more of the health-giving, strength-build- 


ing elements your system requires. 


Far more than you obtain in 


the ordinary boiled or steamed beans so often sold in cans. 


Heinz Baked Beans are really baked in ovens. 


They have 


all the flavor, all the delicacy, all the nutriment, of the famous 


baked beans of Boston. 


Thousands of housewives all over the country will tell you that Heinz Baked 


Beans are “like the best home baked.” 


And that’s the highest praise we ask. 


Look on the label of the can of beans you buy for 


the word “Baked.” 
its use when the beans are not baked. 
every can of Heinz Baked Beans labeled ‘ 


57 Varieties 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked B 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce— Boston Style. 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork (Vegetarian). 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


Others of the famous ‘‘57’’ are: 


Heinz Euchred Pickle, Mince Meat, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Peanut Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


M. 


of A iati 





The U. S. Government forbids 
You will find 


‘Baked.”’ 


eans: 
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Grey White 














iy Bread made from clean ‘ ot 

i ©, flavor longer than bread made from partly clean flour. 
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| -.. | Creamy White Bread: | 
| +" | OrGrey White Bread? 
Figure 1 shows a wheat kernel. oe 


Figure 2 shows the specks of dust and ~~~ 
_ | dirt which lodge in the crease of every...’ 
! | wheat kernel. f 3 
It takes about 25,000 wheat kernels to’ > *” 

make one loaf of bread. 3 


If there are only 10 bits of dirt in each |. 
eH wheat kernel, there will be 250,000 bits of ~*~ 
«, (), dirt in the loaf of bread unless this dirt is taken out in the mills. 


flour, keeps fresh and sweet, and retains its/,/") 






















¢ : 
{ ‘ 
‘ iq 
3° : #3 
Aa ~~ if 
< - goes through more washing, cleaning, scouring ’ 
and purifying processes than any other flour. ; so 
It is because of this perfect cleanliness, and os 
because we use only First Choice of the most “ 
valuable bread wheat produced, that we can.sell 4 
every sack of OCCIDENT Flour on a binding it 
: Money-back Guarantee. y A 
eC ' M OCCIDENT costs only a ua 
oar © ew cents more per sack : at ¥ 
VS than other flour, but if J 
A “ey eet 4 
£—~Worth It i tats sive you beter ayy, 
} bread and more of it to vA “ 
¢ “the sack than you have ever obtained from any ~ ys 
‘other flour, the price of the flour will be re \. 


funded without any argument. 


“in your family, at our risk? 
Send for our free booklet “Better Baking” 
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Don’t you want to try OCCIDENT Bread 
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Roos YTAC 


THE ANCIENT CRETANS. 


T was always obvious that mighty men must have 

lived before Agamemnon, but what manner of 
men they were and in what manner of world they 
lived were matters quite beyond the knowledge 
even of scholars, says Rev. James Baikie in his 
book, ““The Sea Kings of Crete.” 


An abundant wealth of legend told of great 
—— and heroes, of stately palaces and mighty 
armies and powerful fleets, and the whole mate- 
rial of an advanced civilization. But the legends 
were manifestly largely imaginative,—deities and 
demigots, men and fabulous monsters were min- 

led in them on the same plane,—and it seemed 

mpossible that we should ever get back to the 
solid d—if solid ground ever existed— 
on which these ancient stories re ’ 

Explorers spade, however, have been 

ete that have completely 

our ideas of early civilization in the gean 
Sea. They have found that Crete was the home 
wes, the motherland of the 

re-Homerie civilization of Greece, and that more 

han a thousand years before the time of the Phe- 

nicians, who have been credited with inventing 
ne oe Cretans devised and used the linear 
characters, which the Phenicians simply adapted. 
The Cretans were curiously modern in their 
and habits. Pictures have been uncovered show- 
ing ladies long before the time of Homer dressed 
in almost P: styles, with hats, high heels 
and tightly-laced corsets. Their houses and their 
— s of ——s nes | asaeey modern ; 
their drainage system actuall anything 
known in civilized times until within the last fifty 


years. 
For the historian of the middle of the nineteenth 
century Greek history began with the First Olym- 
oy in 776 B.c. How much truth there was in 
he story of the Heraclids and the Dorian conquest 
of the men of the bronze age; in the Homeric 
a: in the stories of Minos, the great lawgiver 
is war fleet, and his Labyrinth, of Theseus an 
Ariadne and the Minotaur, of Dedalus and his 
wonderful works of art and science; or in any 
other of the beautiful or tragic romances of ancient 
Hellas, the serious historian was quite unable to 
determine. 

Most of these traditions cluster round the famous 
capital of Minos, where once stood the Labyrinth, 
and near to which was Mount Iuktas, the tradi- 
tional ey ay ang of Zeus. Dr. A. J. Evans, the 
chief of the tan explorers, discovered the site 
of the Great Palace of Minos, at Cnossus, near 
modern Candia, and has uncovered it to the world. 

“There can be little remaining doubt,” says 


Doctor Evans, “that this vast edifice, which in a | 


broad historic sense we are justified in calling the 
‘Palace of Minos,’ is one and the same as the 
traditional ‘Lab th.’ A great pest of the ground- 
work itself, w its long corridors and repeated 
successions of blind leries, its tortuous pas- 
sages, its spacious underground conduits, its bewil- 
dering system of small chambers, does in fact 
present many of the characteristics of a maze.” 

But the discovery that will finally prove of the 
greatest importance was t of a large number of 
clay tablets incised with inscriptions in the un- 
known writing of the Minoans. Over a thousand 
have been collected from various deposits in the 
palace. Nearly all of the tablets are in linear 
script, with regular divisions between the words. 
Noclue to the — has yet been found, and the 
tablets cannot be deciphered at present. 

The restored frescos, depict: ng the life and 
costumes of the Minoan race, are of great value to 
the archeologist. Together with the great pipes 
for —— the lesser water-pipes with their 
modern valves, the storage vessels for grain and 
oils, a complete set of carpenter’s tools with saws, 
chisels, awls, nails, files and axes, and the many 
articles in bronze and pottery of singular beauty 
and originality, they give a clear impression of 
the advanced position of this ancient race. From 
about 2000 B. c. to about 1400 B. c. it must have 
been the dominant Pew 3 of the Mediterranean. 
Its fall, which, as the charred ruins of Cnossus 
show, was sudden and violent, was no doubt the 
work of the Achzan or Dorian invaders from the 
mainland of Greece—a fair-haired people who had 
learned the secret of making weapons of iron. 
With the fall of Crete, the bronze age = place 
to the age of iron, and from the blending of the 
Dorian and the Cretan—or Agean—stocks, the 
Greek race, perhaps the most brilliant that ever 
walked the earth, was born. 
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REAL ROOF-GARDENS. 


HE log cabins of rural Norway are built of 

heavy pine logs, hewed square, and of equal 
size from end to end. They are usually stained 
or oiled, and their ‘rich yellowish or brownish 
color is in harmony with almost any surroundings. 
Their roofs are sodded—a circumstance that adds 
picturesqueness to the general effect. 


“I have come across roofs that were a riot of 
wild pansies,” says a writer in the Crajftsman, 
“and I have seen wonderful roofs where wild roses 
hung over the eaves, or a daisy roof, the effect of 
whose white, star-like flowers, topping the dark 
brown structure, was exquisitely picturesque. 

“Some roofs produce only pas ure grass, and the 
story runs in Norwegian folk-lore that a lazy man 
led his cow.on the roof—the cabin was built aging 
a hill—instead of taking her to the pasture. Ihave 
no doubt that the story is true, for I have often 
seen a couple of white kidlets gamboling on the 
soft green housetops while the mother post, grave 
and ruminative, was tethered to the chimney. 

“Sod roofs are just as water-tight as others, if 
they are laid we board roof is first laid 
upon a house, and this is covered with a layer of 
birch bark. On top of this comes a layer of sod 
with the s turned down to the roof. Then a 
rather thick layer of earth, and finally another 
layer of sod, this time with the grass up. The 
result is a most exquisite and poetical covering for 
the house.” 


* ¢ 


PAT’S REMEDY. 


RISH wit is a well-head that has never been 

known to run dry. Pat Maguire had been mis- 
behaving, and appeared before his commanding 
officer, charged for the third time with drunken- 
ness. 

Pat stated his side of the case with all the elo- 


quence at his command, but the colonel was un- 
moved 


“Eight days in the z 1” 
orale, y! guard - house he said, 


But in writing the “8” on Pat’s defaulter-sheet 
the pen spluttered. Pat noticed this, and leaned 
forward. 

“Thry if twill make a ‘3’ anny aisier, sorr,” he 
Suggested, in a persuasive whisper. 


st 


* © 


HE KNEW THE KIND. 
Ta guide, in referring to the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, remarked: 
“It took hundreds of years to build them.” 


“Then it was a government job—eh ?” replied the 
wealthy contractor. j ‘ 


ress | 
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In Reo the Fifth we bury 
at least $2,000,000 per 
year where few men ever 
see it. 

That’s somewhere about 
$200 per car. 

But years of use will 
always show one what this 
buried money buys. 


Not in the Price 


This extra hidden cost 
show in the price. 

We save it by unusual factory 
economies. By building all our 
own parts—by not changing models. 
By carrying efficiency to an extreme. 


doesn’t 


We save 20 per cent in one way 
alone—by building a single model. 
And all those savings go to pay for 
things like these : 


Where They Go 


In Reo the Fifth we use 190 drop 
forgings, to avoid all hidden flaws. 
Steel castings would cost half as 
much. 

We use 15 roller bearings—11 of 
them Timken. The common ball 


bearings cost one-fifth as much. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








Top and windshield not included in price. 


$2,000,000 Buried 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 





We use tires 34x4, at a cost of 
$60 per car over smaller tires. But 
you save this cost over and over in 
lower tire upkeep. 


We use a $75 magneto—a doubly- 
heated carburetor—a_ centrifugal 
pump—14-inch brake drums—2-inch, 
7-leaf springs. 


We use genuine leather uphol- 
stery, filled with the best curled 
hair. Flush electric dash lights. 
Nickel trimmings, even under the 
hood. A 17-coated body. 


Costly Caution 


Each lot of steel is analyzed 
twice. Gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine, to stand 75,000 pounds 
per tooth. Springs are tested for 
100,000 vibrations. 


Each engine is tested 20 hours on 
blocks and 28 hours in the chassis. 
We make three unusual tests. 


Ideal Center Control 


The leading cars now have left 
side drive. Also the center control. 

But in Reo the Fifth all gear 
shifting is done with one small 
cane-shaped handle. It is done by 
moving this handle only three inches 
in each of four directions. 

It is done with the right hand, 
without any reaching. It’s as easy 
as moving the spark lever. 






. to extremes. 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
Bodies ‘windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list otep $170). 
141 


Parts are ground over and over. 
Tests and inspections are carried 


Then we insist on big margins of 
safety. All vital parts are given at 
least 50 per cent over-capacity. 

And we limit our output to 50 
cars daily so no man is ever hurried. 


Each Car Perfect 


The result is this : 

Every buyer gets a flawless car. 
He gets a car fit for any strain. His 
cost of upkeep is cut to the mini- 
mum. 


Men are learning the need for a 
car like this. The demand. has 
grown far beyond our output. 

Men who pay $3,000 and over ex- 
pect a car built like this. But 
never was a car built better than 
Reo the Fifth. And the price is 
$1,095. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 


pedals, so both front doors are 
clear. 
This feature alone —though it 


costs nothing extra—is worth, I 
consider, $100 per car. 





Sold by 1,000 dealers. Write for 
our 1913 catalog and we'll tell you 
the nearest show-room. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 

















Team work in tire making. 


Every boy knows that big things can be accomplished by good team work. 
It is the team that plays together—the team with every member of it 
using every bit of strength and skill he possesses in the doing of one thing 
that pushes the winning touch-down across the line or the winning run over 


the home plate. 


This same thing holds true in tire making. 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


are made by a tire-making “team™ composed of four companies that for 
years were considered “stars. 


Ask your father if he does not remember 


the Morgan & Wright, the G & J and the Hartford Tire Company way back 
in the old bicycle days and the Continental Tire Company in the early days 


of the automobile. 


These four famous companies are now working together. 


They have 


put together every bit of skill and experience they have, so that they may 
accomplish one big result. Together they are able to make tires for your 
bicycle and for your father’s automobile or motorcycle that are the strongest, 
longest wearing tires that have ever been built. 

Now that you know how they are made, do you wonder that United 
States Tires have come to be known everywhere as 


The Strongest Tires in the World. 


The next time you buy tires for 
tires that are made by team work. 


bicycle make sure that United States Tires—the 
idseGestuae 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





100 var. for’gn 2c. 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP 60., Noledd Ouio. 


108a)l diff., Transvaal .Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG H, Mex 
SS Natal, Java, etc.,anc Album 6e. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SSS diftU.S..26e.1000hinzes6e. Agis.wtc 60%. ListFree.! buy 


stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Unexcelled for relieving Throat Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN Il. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


MAY’S crown PAEONIES 


GROWN 


We will send 3 strong 3 year old 
For 25c plants, postpaid, which will bloom 
this season. New and distinct White and 
Pink varieties. Our Catalogue of North- FREE 


























| ern Grown Seeds, Trees, Plants, Etc. 


L.L.MAY &CO. iimnesora 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


We. OFFER eight high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges east of 
Colorado, warrant each Machine for 






















WONDER 


H’S 20 nouses 


sg <1|'A New Book of 
~ 3% / 20 Plans show- Cc 















TELEGRAPHY 


Big Demand. Oldest and Largest 
Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


PHINGS 





School. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW 
IN EMBROIDERY 


newest ideas in all branches of Embroidery are 
These won- 
kind 
irt waist design 


The 

found in the Kauwmagraph Annual. 
derful designs give beautiful clear outline on an 
of material in aninstant. New book, sh 
and alphabet sent for 15 cents. Agents wanted. 


oert.y-2, KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th St., New York 
Ml RAPH DFE 


-NS WON'T 


Wire and Wireless and 
Station Agency Taught. 
atalog Free. 


ten years, and sell at a very low price. 
How this is accomplished can best be 
told in our new illustrated booklet, 
which is free to every Companion sub- 
scriber. To get this information, direct 
a post card to Perry Mason Company, 
publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be 
interested in learning further particu- 
lars concerning the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of 
these Sewing Machines are widely dis- 
tributed all over our country. Its success 
is largely due to the recommendations 
of purchasers. If a New Companion 
has not been sent into your town, ask 
for our special Introductory Price. 












Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agenis to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 
Money- Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 

cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. } 

| 
| 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the | 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your pap r, which | 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. “ 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








NERVOUS GIRLS. 


OST persons who live in large cities 
M work too hard and play too hard. 
The result, an exhausted nervous 
system, is pitiful enough in the mid- 
dle-aged, but it is tragic in the young. 

Nature never intended a young girl 


to know that she has any nerves. 

And yet we are constantly hearing 
that some young girl has “broken down.” Over- 
study gets the blame much oftener than too much 
amusement, but in most cases there are several 
causes at work: necessary school work, unneces- | 
sary and silly dissipation, and an inherited nerv- | 
ous system that is feeble. 

A mother who has herself become a nervous | 
bankrupt cannot bequeath strong nerves to her | 
daughters. She must learn that only the wisest 
management will bring them to healthy woman- 
hood at all. 

The strain of getting a modern education is all | 
that most young girls can stand. School duties 
ought to occupy almost all the time that is left | 
from absolutely necessary rest, sleep, and relaxa- | 
tion in the open air. If the girl adds parties and 
dances, with their late hours and late suppers, she | 
depletes her reserve force rapidly, and some | 
degree of nervous breakdown is sure to follow. | 
She is fortunate whose mother is old-fashioned 
enough to think it wrong for schoolgirls to take 
part in that‘sort of dissipation. 

Economic conditions oblige many young girls to 
earn their living, and they, too, must learn that 
the candle cannot be burned at both ends. The 
very young and very strong may be able to stand 
all day behind a counter and then spend half the 
night in dancing, but the women who rise to be 
heads of departments are not found among the 
dancers. 

No girl need be in doubt whether she is over- 
taxing her strength. Nature’s danger-signals are 
plain, and if we goad her on in spite of them, she 
takes her revenge sooner or later. If you area 
schoolgirl, postpone your playtime for a year or | 
two. You will enjoy it the more when it comes, 
and you will be the prettier and fresher for your 
self-control. Tired nerves are one of the most 
unbecoming things in the world. 
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AN IDEAL DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


HEN Asa Topliff forsook the sea and 
married a competent housewife and 
modest heiress of the Lower Town, 

all Dulverton held its breath until | 
it was known that Asa’s mother | 
was to live with them. Then every- 
body thought what the postmistress | 
said: 

“Poor old Mis’ Topliff! At last she’ll have a 
ood long rest, and be looked after as she’d ought 
io be. Abiel’s well enough—but he’s just a man, 
and that fool Florilla of his couldn’t take care of a 
canary. It’sa shame and a disgrace the way she’s 
sat and smiled with her hands in her lap all these 
years, and left most of the housework to her 
mother-in-law —and Mis’ Topliff seventy-seven, 
and looking as though a puff of wind would blow 
her away! It'll be another story when she gets 
to Asa’s.” 

It was, indeed; but it did not appear to be so 
pleasant a change for the old lady as the neigh- 
bors had thought it would be, for after a six 
weeks’ visit she returned to her elder son and the 
amiably incompetent Florilla. 

“Asy and Adeline have got a fine place,” she 
told her friends, ‘“‘and Adeline’s a master hand for 
pamperin’ folks up. My, I don’ know’s I was ever | 
so near sp’iled sence I was six and gettin’ over the | 
whoopin’-cough! I had a grand visit, and I’m 
dretful pleased with Adeline. Asy couldn’t have | 
done better, and so I told him, but—maybe there | 
oughtn’t to be a but, with Adeline wearin’ herself | 
out to please me, and I want it understood I hadn’t | 
a thing to complain of, and everything to be thank- | 
ful for. 

“But I’m glad to get home to Abiel and Florilly! 
Florilly lets me do things. Bless her heart, half 
the time I run the house myself, and she jest sets 
back as sweet as a good child, and never offers to 
interfere. She never fusses about wantin’ things 
thus and so, nor bothers helpin’ when I’d ruther 
be let alone. Why, she might most as well not | 
be there; although she is a lot of company, too, | 
always so cheerful and pleasant-spoken. 











“T ain’t one to stay contented wropped in cotton- | 
wool—but, land! I mustn’t waste any more time | 
talkin’; there’s forty ‘leven things waiting to be 
done. It’s a caution the way they’ve piled up on 
me while I was to Asy’s. All is, if you hear any- | 
body passin’ remarks on Florilly,—I hear there’s 
some presumes to,—you can tell ’em from me, | 


plain out, that like enough she’s got faults like 
other folks, if a person goes spyin’ round for ’em 
—but she’s jest precisely my ideal of a daughter- 
in-law!” 
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A BURIED FOREST. 


ECOVERY and use of buried timber is no new 

thing under the sun. For hundreds of years 
the wood of buried and submerged trees has been 
recovered and worked among the Swiss Alps, and 
many an English farmer of the western counties 
can point with pride to an old cabinet or carved 
four-poster of black bog-oak. But it may be 
doubted, declares Mr. D. W. O. Fagan in Cham- | 
bers’s Journal, if anywhere else in the world there 
is so vast an area of buried timber of immense size 
as in the Papakura valley, near Auckland, New 
Zealand. 


Beneath the surface of peat, where the soil has | 
shrunk in drying or has been blown away, the 
trunks of innumerable kauri trees lie exposed to 
view. For centuries they have been covered by the 
semiliquid peat until their branches and crowns 
have decayed and disappeared. Nothing but the | 
solid heart-wood of the mighty trunks remains, and | 
these lie in orderly swaths almost as regular as 
wheat stalks on a newly reaped field. The thou- 
sand heads point all in one direction, as if the 
forest had fallen under the sickle of some giant 
reaper. 

Like the branches and crowns, the soft sap-wood 
that once surrounded the solid heart-w of the 
living trees has long since disappeared; so in esti- 
mating the original size we must make a consider- 
able addition to the present measurements. Many 
of the logs to-day show a girth of over sixty feet, 
and a length of eighty or ninety feet of straight 
timber free from knot or branch. 

Everywhere about the swamp there are excava- 
tions where workmen are uncovering the timber. 
They scoop pits in the peat on each side of the 
trunk for the sawyers to work in. The men wield 
huge cross-cyt saws, and cut the tree into shorter 
lengths for the mill. Then the grips of a “forest 
devil” are attached to one of the sections. There 
is a rattle and clank of machinery, a groan and 
strain of pulleys, a coughing roar of steam, and 
the great log is torn from its bed of centuries, 
swung —— a trolley and hauled away on its last 
journey to the saw-benches. 

The cut timber is perfectly sound and of excel- 
lent quality. It differs from the kauri timber that 
is cut from the living tree only in its color, which 
is a dark reddish-brown, like mahogany. 

The peat is full of fossil gum shed through count- 
less centuries by the trees that are now being dug 
out. The value of resin makes another industry 
profitable—the recovery of,fossil gum. In some 
| tes of the swamp area as many as five successive 
ayers of gum have been found. 


THE FIRST TEETOTALER. 


HE quaint sayings of “Dicky” Turner, one of 

the earliest advocates of temperance in rural 
England, are still remembered in the little town of 
Preston, where the reformer began his attacks on 
the drinking habits of his fellow townsmen. In 
“The Manchester and Glasgow Road;” Mr. Charles | 
G. Harper describes the work of this interesting | 
man: y, | 


Outside of Preston, probably not one person in a 
thousand knows how the word “‘teetotal’’ came | 
into popular use. It was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, deliberately invented by “Dicky” Turuer, 
who, at a meas held in the Old Cockpit, de- 
claimed vehemently against the arguments of the 
moderate drinkers, and insisted upon total absti- 
nence. “TI’ll have nowt to dee wi’ this moderation 
botheration pledge,” he said. ‘I’ll be reet down 
out-an’-out tee-tee-total for ever and ever.” 

“Well done!” shouted the meeting, and the | 
word was adopted with enthusiasm. | 

There was no reference to tea, as is often sup- | 
posed, nor was the word the result of a stuttering | 
attempt at the word “‘toial’; for Turner was not a | 
stammerer. He was a ready coiner of words upon 
any Neer nae and often perpetrated what in an 
Irishman would be called “bulls.” In one of his 
impassioned addresses on temperance, he said 
“We will go with our axes on our shoulders and 
plow up the great deep; and then the ship of tem- 
perance shall sail gallantly over the land.” 
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THE PLEASURES OF OBSCURITY. 


T is apparent from this anecdote printed in the 

New York Sun, that a story, although 2,200 
years old, can still be fresh and amusing. It is 
a personal anecdote of Chuang Tzu, a brilliant 
Chinese writer and philosopher of the fourth 
century B.c. 


Chuang Tzu was fishing in the P’u River when 
the Prince of Ch’u sent two high officials to ask | 
him to take charge of the administration of that 
province. 

<nueng Tzu went on fishing, and, without turn- 
ing his head, said, “I have heard that in Ch’u 
there is a sacred tortoise that has been dead 
some three thousand years, and that the prince 
keeps this tortoise carefully enclosed in a chest on 
the altar of his ancestral temple. Now would this 
tortoise rather be dead and have its remains ven- 
mee, or be alive and wagging its tail in the 
mud ? 

“It would rather be alive,” replied the two offi- 
cials, “and wagging its tail in the mud.” 

“Begone!” cried Chuang Tzu. “I, too, will wag 
my tail in the mud.” | 
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A MERCHANT “MAMMY.” 


| 

| 

| 

HE kindly familiarity of the negroes of Bar- 
bados shines out in a brief excerpt from Mrs. | 

C. Cameron’s “A Woman’s Winter in South | 
America.” | 


An old colored woman, whose head was wrapped | 
in a stately red-and-yellow turban, and who carried | 
a basket of yellow and red bananas, accosted an 
English officer on the street and proffered her | 
wares. 

“Not to-day,” he replied, shaking his head. 

“It’s all right, sweetheart,” rejoined the smiling | 
old woman; “you buy another day.” | 

What a star instructor in an American school of 
salesmanship that old black woman would make! | 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY DEFINITIONS. 


WITTY judge of the municipal court of Boston 
stoutly declared that “a patriot was a man 
who refused to button his wife’s lingerie waist. 


“A martyr,” he went on, “is one who attempts 
and fails, while a hero tries and succeeds.” 

“Then what is a coward?” asked a curious by- 
stander. 

“Oh, a coward,” replied the judge, “is a man who 
remains single so he won’t have to try.” 





\Could Not Get 
Van Camp’s 


Last October, when folks asked 
for Van Camp’s, thousands of 
grocers pointed to an empty shelf. 


There were weeks before the 
new crop arrived when no beans 
could be had that were fit for Van 
Camp’s. 


We offered any price. For some 


we paid $2.95 a bushel. 


In one month we refused 17 
carloads submitted, and shut our 
kitchens down. 


That shut-down, we figure, cost 
us $50,000. 


Just for Your 


Protection 


For 50 years all Van Camp 
patrons have enjoyed unusual 
beans. 


White, plump beans of equal 
size, picked out by hand from the 
choicest crops. 


They’ve often cost us three 
times what lesser beans would 
cost. 


You expect such beans. And 
when we cannot get them for you 
we shut down. 


So With Tomatoes 


You expect in Van Camp’s a 
zestful sauce. It has made these 
kitchens famous. 


We must use to make it, whole, 
solid tomatoes, ripened on the 
vines. 


The average cost is five times 
the cost of common sauce. 


But the million homes which 
buy Van Camp’s always get that 
sauce. 


* 
Yan@nmps 
“rece? DORK BEANS 
‘The National Dish”’ 


You also get beans baked in 
steam-heated ovens. They come 
to you nut-like, mealy and whole. 





You get the tomato sauce baked 
with the beans, so the flavor goes 
clear through. 


Under our process the beans 
come to you with all their oven 
freshness. 


Did you ever get beans half so 
good as these without the name 
Van Camp? 


Three sizes: 
10, 15, and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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She’s Proud Her Suit is a 
“NATIONAL” Suit. 


Mrs. D. N. Morehouse, Salinas, Calif., 
writes: ‘Tam simply delighted with 
my suit. The material and workman- 
ship are above criticism and it fits 
perfectly. Iam certainly proud to say 
my suit isa ‘NATIONAL’ Suit.”’ 


And well you may be proud, because, Mrs. More- 
house, you can buy no other suit that will be 
product of equal experience and equal skill. 

And you, too, Madam, you will be proud of your 
““NATIONAL ”’ Suit, proud of its beauty, its grace- 
ful lines and splendid aye. And you will take pride 
in —_— ingness, its perfect fit and spiendid 
quality. 


Because every of its making is a matter of 
ide with us. e, too, are proud of ‘‘NATIONAL’”’ 
uits, too proud to have the ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ label 
sewn in a suit unless it is the best possible suit at 
the price. 
“‘NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits are 
I shown in a Special Separate Suit 
mportant Booklet devoted exclusively to 
Tailored Made-To-Measure Suits. 


This Special Suit Booklet will be sent you 
FREE and gladly, but. it is sent only when 
specially asked for. herefore, in writing 
us, be sure to say— Send me the Special 
Suit Booklet and samples of materials. 


With the Special Suit Booklet we will also send 
ou a liberal assortment of samples of the new suit- 
Ady if you will please state the colors you prefer. 


The “ NATIONAL” Money- 
Saving Style Book is Ready. 


This beautiful book of Spring Fashions is the most 
interesting Style Book ever issued. And best of all, 
it shows every new style at a ‘‘ NATIONAL ”’ Money- 
Saving Price. Here are a few of its bargains. 


Waliste . . . « « «+ 59e to $5.98 
Skirts "9s Be eee a ae = 8 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses $2.49 “ 12.98 
Silk Dresses - $5.98 “ 17.98 
- $3.98 “ 17.98 
-, 59c * 9.98 
Coats “ee - $1.49 “ 14.98 
Lingerie and W ash Dresses for 
and Small Women $1.98 “ 7.98 

Silk Dresses for Misses 

mall Women. . . .$4.98 “ 9.98 
Coats for Misses and Small 

Women © ¢« .c 91.98 “* 9.98 
Suits for Misses and Small 

Women . © © cc «92.98 * 14.98 
One copy of this *‘NATIONAL”’ poney-Gaving 
—- Book is also yours FREE for the asking an 
will be sent you together with your Special Suit 
Booklet if you ask for it. 


Your Money Back If You Are Not Satisfied. 
We Pay All Postage And Ex pressage. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 








Ready-Made Suits : 
Hats a we. 
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hermit cookies set on the back porch to cool. 


This loss she communicated to Grandpa Fuller, | 
who had stretched himself out on the sitting- | 


room couch for an after-dinner nap. 
‘*Half of ’em are gone!’’ declared grandma, 


wrathfully. ‘*But if I tell his father and | 
mother, what will happen? 

erly 

supper? 

oratorically, * 


and reasoned with in the newfangled way. 
Well, if his parents can’t discipline that boy, 
I can!”’ 

It was only occasionally that Edward Syl- | 
vester Fuller was ‘ 
Usually he was ‘‘grandma’s darling Eddie.’’ 
But a strong sense of the shortcomings of her | 


son and daughter-in-law had mastered | 
grandma. She shut her teeth with an ominous | 
click. The end of her coil of hair eseaped a 


confining pin and hung loose, in a way to em- 
phasize her emotions. The white tie that 


always adorned the ample space beneath her | 
was awry —an ominous circumstance. | 


chin 
Grandma’s tread, furthermore, had its signifi- 
cance. 
ambled; when she was not, she stalked. 
erally she ambled—but not now. 

“I’m tired and sick of hearing that boy 
reasoned with when he ought to be spanked, ’’ 
she declared, 
trouncing in the good old-fashioned way !’’ 

Armed with this resolution and grandpa’s 


Gen- 


jack-knife, grandma stalked out to the front | 


porch and made choice of a stout stick from 
the sweet syringa bush. That bush had grown 
old in grandma’s service. None of the seven 


Fuller children, now children no longer, could | 


tolerate the scent of sweet syringa. 

‘*Seven children have I brought up,’’ an- 
nounced grandma, laying the stick on the 
mantel, ‘‘nor did I spare the rod. 
quently, the seven are honorable men and 
women with only one giaring fault—and that’s 
the way they are bringing up their children 
—or letting ’em come up, rather.’’ 

Grandpa opened one eye drowsily. ‘*We 
did a pretty good job with the seven, didn’t 
we?’’ he chuckled, complacently. ‘Yes, we 
spanked when spanks were needed. ’’ 

Grandma looked at him severely. ‘* J spanked 
when spanks were necessary,’’ she declared. 
Grandpa never seemed to remember that when 
his children needed punishment he always had 
an urgent engagement elsewhere. 

‘*Now,’’ grandma proceeded, ‘‘I gave that 
young man two cookies, although I don’t 
believe in letting children eat between meals. 
Mine never did. Still, I gave him two cookies 
and told him to let the rest alone. He waited 
until my back was turned and took seven 
more. ’” 

Grandpa rose and lifted his rheumatic leg 
off the couch. Sleep was impossible with 
grandma in this volcanic state. 

Grandma rocked violently. ‘‘If his parents 
spanked more and reasoned less,’’ she con- 
tinued, *‘he wouldn’t dare do such a thing. 
But I’ve made up my mind. I’m not going 
to have him suffer because of their lack of 
responsibility. He needs a trouncing, and he’s 
going to get one. That is,’’ she added, as an 
afterthought, *‘when I catch him.’’ 

Grandpa, understanding the futility 
speech, got up, groaning, and sought his cane. 
“IT guess I’ll go up-town a spell,’’ he ex- 
plained, and then with a sudden accession of 
interest added, as he reached the door, ‘* Are 
there enough hermit cookies left for my sup- 
per?’’ 

‘**Yes, there are if that young man doesn’t 
come back again. And if he does —’’ 

Grandma rose and pulled the end of the stick 
into view, then stalked out to the back porch 
and reconnoitered. 

The house of the elder Fullers and the house 
of the youngest son, Sylvester, stood back to 


Will he be prop- | | customed task—not so the voice of his son. 


‘that boy’’ to grandma. | nantly, 


Conse- | 


T was directly after dinner that Grandma saw that Sylvester appeared resolute, and 
Fuller discovered the loss of the warm | carried his right hand as if it were set apart 


| for a purpose. 

The purpose was soon apparent to grandma 
—also to Eddie. 
“Of all things!’’ exclaimed grandma, aloud. 
She sat up and stared, open-mouthed. 

The hand of the father faltered at its unac- 
It 


spanked and sent to bed without his | was no uncertain sound that filled grandma’s 
No,’’ grandma answered herself, | | ears and tore her heart. 
‘he’ll be talked to and talked to | views on discipline and her memory of her 


Forgotten were her 
| earlier practise of it; forgotten was the rod 
on the mantel, and forgotten also was her own 
resolution. 

‘**The poor little lamb!’’ she cried, indig- 
getting out of her chair. ‘*What ever 
| has he done to be spanked like that! I’ll give 

Sylvester a piece of my mind, I will—grandma’s 
darling Eddie !’’ 

She hurried into the back yard, too late, 
| however, to part with a piece of her mind. 
Sylvester was departing, holding his right 
hand distastefully away from him. But a 
moment later, the chubby, disconsolate heap 
prone on the sand-pile was gathered into 
| grandma’s arms and conveyed to her sheltering 





When grandma was good-natured she | kitchen, where it lay against the disheveled 


white tie, and was petted and loved and com- 
| forted while grandma creaked back and forth 
in the big wooden rocker. 

Half.an hour later a very puzzled but plump 


‘‘and now he’s going to get a/| six-year-old, made still plumper by the re- 


| mainder of the hermit cookies, went slowly 
| back to his sand-pile. 

Presently, into the house that the grand- 
son had vacated, mapet the grandfather, smi- 
ling jubilantly. ‘*Well, I did it this time!” 
he announced, loudly, sitting down at the 
supper-table. 
| ‘*What have you done?’’ inquired grandma, 
absently. Grandma was looking mildly | 
thoughtful, even a trifle guilty. The stick no | 
longer lay on the mantel, and as she glanced 
uneasily at its former resting-place, she hoped 
that her husband had forgotten the events of 
the early afternoon—but he had not! 

‘“*T went up to the office after I left the 
house,’’ he explained, in a complacent voice, 
‘‘and gave Sylvester a regular going over 
about not punishing Eddie. I told him exactly 
what you said.’’ 

Grandma winced. 

**T told him what his boy would probably 
come to if he wasn’t disciplined better. 1 told 
him about the cookies, and that you were 
| going to trounce the youngster —’’ 

Here a cup slipped through 
fingers. 

‘*And it all ended,’’ grandpa continued, 
quite puffed up by his own enterprise, **by my 
staying at the office while Sylvester went 
home to spank Eddie. ’’ 

Grandpa paused for an expression of ap- 
proval, but grandma was gazing past his head, 
across the back yard to the sand-pile, where 
Sylvester now sat, with his arm about his 
boy. 

*-Sylvester said’’—here grandpa grinned 
‘*that he’d rather spank the boy himself than 
have you do it. He said he’d never forget 
how much better it felt to stand up and keep 
moving than to sit down after you’d got 
through with him — Where’s my hermits?’’ 


grandma’s 


| grandpa broke off to ask. 


of | 


Grandma dropped her eyes and flushed a 


bit. ‘*I—I gave those cookies away,’’ she 
faltered, *-but I’m gvuing to get up early in 


the morning and make a double rule. And 
grandpa, ’’—here grandma lifted her eyes and 
her voice became firm,—**we’ve brought up 


| seven children as best we could, and the seven 


back, with a spacious yard between, and | 


fronted on parallel streets. 
When grandma emerged belligerently on the 


back porch, Eddie, partly full of hermit cookies, | Post 
ost. 


was occupying the far end of the yard behind 
his own home, with his back turned conspic- 
uously on the abode of his grandparents. He 
was concentrating his energy on putting his feet 
into the middle of a sand-pile. When he heard 
his grandmother’s step in the distance, he 
hung his head and redoubled his labors. 
‘Spanking and not reasoning is what chil- 
dren need,’? Grandma Fuller told herself 


positively, as she conveyed the remainder of | 


the cookies into the pantry and then sat down | 


beside the kitchen window, ready to lay the 
Strong hand of authority on the erring Eddie 
whenever he should put his small, chubby 
body within her reach. 


But as she sat and watched, a most unex- | 


pected and disturbing thing happened. Her 
Son Sylvester appeared in his back doorway, 
and advanced firmly on the sand-heap and his 
son Eddie. Even at that distance, grandma 


turned out well, and I guess that’s all that’s 
required of us. Now I, for one, hereafter, 
am going to let the seven bring up their chil- 
dren as best they can without any—more— 
interference. ’’ 


Cay Gay 


OF ONE MIND. 
FAMOUS tenor, while crossing the ocean, 
got into conversation with the ship’s 
barber, says the Birmingham Weekly 


**T ’opes, sir,’’ said the man of the scissors, 
‘*that we shall ’ave the pleasure of ’earing 
you at the concert to-night ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the singer, ‘‘I’ve just finished 

a long and exhausting season, and within a 
few days I am to open in London. I have 
decided not to do anything on the voyage. ” 

**Ah! It’s the same way wiv me,’’ said the 
barber, sympathetically. ‘*When tm ashore 


I never looks at a razor !’’ 
suggests an easy method of pronouncing 


I Balkan place-names : 


Husband (with bad cold, reading out war 
news to his wife)—I see the Bulgarians have 
taken Aatcherttishah ! 

Wife—Oh, no, dear; I think that must be a 
mistake. They took that place last week. | 


NO MISTAKE. 
HE following conversation from Punch 


SES February 13, 1913 BSB THE COMPANION 838% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


in each town to take or- 


Young Man or Woman Wanted ders for business and 
personal cards during spare time. Liberal commission paid. 
| THE STRATHMORE PRESS,545G Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass 





WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 








“Stickney & Poor’s” 
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Even Hub-Mark Rubbers 
Need Fair Treatment 


Get rubbers to fit your shoes. 
wear the same pair with high heels that 


Don’t 
you do with low ones. Don’t wear them 
over run-down heels. Don’t kick them off 
and leave them covered with dirt, uniler 
a hot stove to bake or outside to freeze. 
The best of rubbers will come to an un- 
timely end unless they receive reasonable 
care. 

Buy Hub-Mark rubbers and choose them while 
dealers’ stocks are complete; 
no difficulty in getting a correct fit, 
sure they will give satisfactory service. 






Standard 
First 
Quality 


Illustrations of various styles are appearing in 
the street cars 

They cost no more than 
rubbers 
all purposes for men, women and children. 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark On Rubbers. 


If your dealer cannot supply 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


MALDEN, MASS. 


any other first-class 


vou, write us. 


GREGORYS 


Flower Seeds 


HONEST 


help make prettier gardens. Sorts shown below grow freely 
and bloom all season. We will mail 
Ss Large Packets, Best Seeds, 1Oc postpaid 
Candytuft, mixed. Nasturtiums. 
Mignonette, swect. Petunias, for beds. 


Poppies, the showiest for borders. 


Instructive Catalog 


Tells how to raise all 


kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
the most reliable sorts, illustrated 
with ‘‘true-to-nature’’ pictures. Gives & 

** prices for ‘‘Honest Seeds." 
Please ask for your copy to-day, 





then you will have 
and we are 


Hub-Mark rubber footwear is made for 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BANTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 
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Toilet Paper 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Hindifold package automatically 
serves one sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, aml avoids all litter and waste 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, mice from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock No waste paper or any germ 
laden material enters into it. If you doubt 
the importance of this ask your physician. 

The nicke led hook (free with every 3-pack- 
age carton) is an ornament to any bathroom, 
and is the simplest, most practical device ever 

Next time you need toilet paper simply ask 
for ** Handifold ° 
what you want 


HARDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents 
88 Broad St., Boston. / 


and the dealer will know 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 


nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits Sor country homes 
line Engines 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ° 
ENGINEERS 


LUNT - Moss CO. 
New York Of: 
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“Big 3” Offer. 


above is. given 


THE OFFER. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 20 
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Woot Auto and Steamer Rug 


three new subscriptions sent us between Oct. 1, 1912, and Oct. 1, 1913. 
See Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of Oct. 24. Price $5. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
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“Big 3’ Offer 


HERE are but few articles which 

possess a wider range of useful 
ness than this Auto and Steamer 
Rug. The Rug is all wool, 60x72 
inches, fringed, Bellevue grade, with 
a gray and white check and a green 
and seal brown plaid, which closely 
resembles the high-grade Scotch and 
English patterns. It is designed 
especially for use on the auto or 
steamer, or while attending football 
games. It is, however, equally serv- 
iceable for the lounge, bed, porch, 
or for carriage or sleigh riding. In 
fact, it may be used whenever addi- 
tional protection is needed during 
the cool months of the year. 


The Auto and Steamer Rug described 
to Companion subscribers only for 





1 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Welch’s with Grape Fruit 


‘The Grape Fruit must first be prepared 
in the usual way. 

Powdered or confectioner’s sugar is 
heaped lightly on the fruit, and its 
amount should be gauged by the flavor. 
our over the sugar two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of Welch's Grape Juice. The 
fruit should be thoroughly chilled 
before serving, and the Welch Grape 
Juice given time to permeate both sugar 
and pulp before bringing to the table. 
Grape fruit prepared in this way is 
a delightful substitute for the soup 
course at the home dinner table in hot 
weather. It is equally delicious as a 
dessert served surrounded by shaved 
ice, and garnished with halved white 
grapes or candied cherries. 


Ruby Apples 


4s cup Welch’s Grape Juice ‘2 cup water 
1 cup granulated sugar 
8 tart apples 15 almonds 

Cook sugar and water three minutes; 
add grape juice and cook two minutes. 
Use a saucepan not very large around, 
that syrup may come up well around 
the apples. Divide syrup, using two 
dishes. Put in apples (pared and 
cored), four in each dish. Simmer 
gently, turning frequently that they 
may be evenly colored. When just 
tender, remove from fire (if over- 
cooked they lose their shape). Ar- 
range apples in rather deep serving 
dish, and pour syrup around. 

Blanch the almonds and cut into small 
strips, lengthwise. Thrust them into 
sides of apples, allowing them to pro- 
trude about one-quarter inch. When 
cool, syrup will form a jelly. The 
gleaming white almond tips against 
the ruby red apples lend a pleasing 
touch to this rich, delicious and whole- 
some dessert. A “cup” of whipped 
cream may be added if desired. 


Welch Grape Sherbet 


Welch's Grape Juice. one and one-half 
pints; water, two pints; sugar, one and 
one-half pounds; the whites of two 
eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar; beat thoroughly, then stir 
the froth intosherbet. Freeze as hard 
as possible; remove the dasher and 
stand aside for an hourorso. Be care- 
ful to pack well. The best mixture for 
all freezing is four parts of ice to one 
part coarse salt. 


The Welch Ball 


This is a man’s drink. It isan all-the- 
year-round drink, good any time. It 
is simple to make. Take a tall glass, 
place a piece of ice in it, fill half 
way with Welch's, and rest of the 
way with charged water. It has 
a nip and tingle to it, and is a 
quencher of thirst andan appetizer. 
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“And were going to have Welch’s!” 


formal social function delightful. 











Welch’s helps to make the birthday dinner, or the family 
reunion, or the anniversary feast, or any formal or in- 


The rich purple, the fine, tempting aroma of the splendid 
Concord grape, the fruity flavor—all this, fresh and fine, 
just as Nature makes it, is a part of the life and cheer 
and festivity. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Nature makes Welch’s. Our part of the work begins with inspection 
and selection of the vineyards which supply us the finest of Concords. 
For our pick of the crop, we pay more than table quality grapes 
bring. We secure the best. In our entire process of washing, rinsing, 
pressing, sterilizing, and bottling Welch’s Grape Juice, neither grapes 
nor juice are touched by human hands. But a few hours elapse from 
vineyard to the bottle. 


Do more than ask for ‘‘Grape Juice’’ 
—say WELCH’S—and GE T I T 


Buy Welch’s by the case of your dealer. You will always have a 
supply of it when you want it. It is always ready to serve, either plain 
or in many splendid beverages. Write today for our free booklet of 
recipes, ‘“The Hostess and Welch’s Grape Juice.’’ 


If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 
pints, express prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle, 10 cents by mail. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch’s, the National Drink, is recommended in the Westfield (Mass.) Book of Pure Foods. 








